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Turrty years have passed away since Dr. Claudius Buchanan -first 
directed the attention of the christian public of Britain to this 
“valley of Hinnom,”’ this loathsome ‘* Tophet” of our eastern 
empire. 

During that period the General Baptist churches of England have 
established a valuable mission in Orissa, whose laborious agents have 
now stood for almost twenty years in this burning focus of Hindoo 
idolatry and lewdness, proclaiming to the converging myriads of 

ilgrim devotees, that Jehovah and not Juggurnaut is ‘* Lord of the 
World,” and that ‘* the true incarnation is not Daru Bruhma, 7. e. 
the wooden god,” but Jesus Christ, ‘‘ God manifested in the flesh.”’* 
In 1829, their mission was strengthened by the arrival of the Rev. W. 
Lacey, who is stationed at Cuttack, the principal town of Orissa, and 
which contains about 40,000 inhabitants. 

He, in company with his missionary associates, attended the 
Rath festival at the Black Pagoda of Juggurnaut, in June last, and 
beheld in the wide spread district of barren sand by which it is 
surrounded, an appropriate type of that moral sterility and death 
which its ‘* abominable idolatries” diffuse amongst the innumerable 
multitudes that bow before its shrine! 

A Journal kept by Mr. Lacey during his visit to that scene of loath- 
some festivity, was published in 7'he Calcutta Christian Observer for 
September last. We reprint it, not so much for the illustration it 
supplies of the horrible nature of idolatry, as from the hope that its 
perusal will awaken in many minds a renewed abhorrence of the 
mercenary connection which subsists between the British Government 
of India and these heathen abominations. 
































* Vide “ Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the Mission at Orissa, the site 
of the Temple of Juggurnaut. By A. Sutton. With an Introductory Essay, by 
the Rev. J. C. Ewing. Glasgow: 1834. 
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We are happy to find that the perverse adherence of the Anglo. 
Indian authorities to the system which has been so generally 
denounced at home, has not deterred British residents in India 
from its public discussion. Committees are formed at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay to collect and publish accurate information 
respecting the alliance which subsists between the Government and 
Hindoo temples and holy places, and which extends also to Musulman 
mosques and places of religious resort of the devotees of both systems. 

We have now before us a pamphlet, entitled an ‘* Appeal of the 
Friends of Religion and Humanity to their Fellow Christians, on the 
propriety of dissolving the connexion of the British Indian Govern- 
ment with the Idolatry of India.” It contains much that has already 
appeared in our pages on the subject: we need not therefore reprint 
it, but have embodied some of its statements in notes to Mr. Lacey’s 
Journal, which is also reprinted in the Appendix of the ‘ Appeal.” 


Journal of the Rev. W. Lacey, Baptist Missionary at Cuttack, 
kept during the Rath Festival, 1838. 


“* We havea melancholy pleasure,” says the Editor of the Calcutta 
Christian Observer, ‘in giving insertion to the Journal of our esteemed 
friend at this moment, as it presents us witha faint description of the 

ractical horror of the Government-supported Idol worship of 

ndia. This is one of the scenes from which the Leadenhall-Street 
legislators have determined not to withdraw any of their influence. 
Oh, we sicken as we pen it—these broad-cloths and ornaments, kc, 
were all bought by a christian government! We have in this paper 
an account of disease, lewdness, misery, obscenity, and imposition 
enough to sink the stoutest heart. How painful too is it to hear the 
very natives drawing arguments from the practice of the government 
in favour of the divinity of a senseless block! Our prayer is, that 
the people of God may arouse themselves in this country and in 
Britain, to beseech the Great Ruler of the universe to dispose 
the hearts of our legislators to flee from idolatry, and to employ 
every legitimate means for educating usefully and piously the millions 
of British India.” 


“© June 22nd.—This morning I arrived at Pari for the Rath 
festival. Left home at half-past four yesterday and reached Puri by 
half-past seven this morning. The night was cool and the journey 
pleasant. During the first stage I walked in company with two 
Hindus who were intelligent and of good caste. Had much con- 
versation with them on the subject of religion, and they appeared 
convinced and impressed. They promised to call on me at Cuttack, 
and have further conversation. They both appeared unwilling to leave 
me, and walked a considerable way beyond their own village. 
Passed — numbers of pilgrims on their way to Pari. They 
appeared generally in good health and spirits. Near Pari I passed 
two cases of cholera. The first was an aged woman lying on her 
back in the highway, rolling in filth, throwing about her arms in an 
agony of thirst and uneasiness. Opposite to her, and waiting for her 
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flesh, sat, watching, about a dozen eagles or vultures. The thousands 
of people passed by without a sigh, nay even without noticing her; 
and among the crowds of fellow-worshippers, there was no commi- 
seration felt for the dying and aged female worshipper and pilgrim 
of Juggurnaut. Her friends had all forsaken her. Perhaps some 
friend who reads this account may say why then did not you act the 

ood Samaritan? I answer, it was, first, impracticable for me; and 
secondly, to have attempted it would be useless, as the poor creature 
was gone too far to afford the slightest hope of recovery, with even the 
best attention and most vigorous means. The other case was a 
young woman, near the tax gate; she lay under a tree watched by 
some of her relations at a short distance. Our native brethren who 
followed me into Puri some few hours afterwards, reported that the 
poor old pilgrim lay dead in the road. After some rest and refresh- 
ment, as soon as the moderated heat of the sun would permit, we 
started for the large road in Puri. The distance is a mile, and the 
road passes over a bed of loose burning sand. The party consisted 
of myself, Gangadhar, Ramchandra, Purusuttam, Bamadeb, and 
Bhikari. We formed one stand in the middle of the wide street. 
Ganga spoke first, then Rama, and I closed the service. The people 
were extremely noisy and the time unfavourable. Distributed about 
350 tracts in Begali and Oriya. 

‘‘ 23rd.—Rose this morning pretty early, and walked with the na- 
tive brethren to the town, Ganga, Rama, Pursuttam, Bamadeb, and 
myself addressed a large multitude of pilgrims who heard us tolerably 
well. The pandas attempted to interrupt us, and succeeded to some 
extent, yet not so as to entirely destroy the effect. Gave away, 
satisfactorily, about 500 Oriya and Bengali tracts. While we were 
preaching, a panda cried out with a loud voice, ‘* Hq! ho! If 
Juggurnaut be no god, if his worship be a deception, if we be 
deceivers, then why does the Company take rupees from the pil- 
grims, and support Juggurnaut in all this glory ?”* This question was 
uttered more as an appeal to the multitude, than to elicit information. 
A poor little fatherless and motherless brahman, followed me half 
way home over the sands, laid hold of my hand and with tears re- 
peated to me the tale of his woes. He is a clever and interesting 
boy. Had some talk with him on the sin and misery of idolatry, 
and exhorted him to think upon and worship God. 

“In the afternoon we were confined within doors by heavy rain. 


* It appears that the annual income derived from idolatry is 4,558,592 rupees, 
or in round numbers £458,850, while the yearly expenses of the temple worship, 
hire of priests, dancing girls, &c. &c. amount to 4,183,093 rupees, or £418,309, 
leaving an annual profit derived from these wages of inquity of 375,499 rupees, 
or £37,549! This balance is carried to the account of the East India proprietors, 
about 3000 in number, who, supposing they divide the profits in equal shares, 
derive about £12 each annually from the coffers of lewdness, idolatry, and blood. 
There are amongst these proprietors of Indian Stock twenty-seven Clergymen, 
besides a host of private Christians of both sexes. We ask them, how they can 
dare to appropriate to themselves these polluted gains, while they pray for the 
overthrow of idolatry, and contribute to the support of missionaries, whose la- 
bours are well nigh paralyzed by the eupidity of * the eee Company ?” 

p2 
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The time, however, was very usefully spent. We lamented the want 
of fervent christian affection among our native evangelists, and | 
made some remarks on the subject, especially pointing out its in- 
jurious effects. Our two principal native evangelists felt deeply 
affected, and expressed a desire to be cordial and united. To this 
end they commenced mentioning to each other what they had seen, 
or thought they had seen, inconsistent in each other’s conduct, and 
which, through not being mentioned, had produced shyness and 
disaffection. Four hours were thus spent in a very useful manner, 
and the effect was most happy. Tears of christian sympathy were 
shed, several mistakes in judgment were rectified, and after the root 
of bitterness was cast forth, their hearts flowed with affection for 
each other, which soon found some modes of expression. I have 
seldom witnessed a more interesting display of christian feeling, and 
am confirmed in the persuasion I have long had of the genuine ex- 
perience of our native converts. I wish those who are ready to 
despise them had witnessed the scene. I wish they would go and do 
likewise. Read and explained some verses in Ephesians, and Ram- 
chandra prayed. 

‘¢ 24th.—This day, about six in the evening, the idol, with his 
brother and sister, were placed on their cars. The rain has fallen 
heavily all night, and it still rains. About half-past six in the morn- 
ing we took our tracts and walked into the large street. For some 
time we were obliged to seek shelter in the sheds which had been 
erected for the workmen who had made the cars. Here we con- 
versed with the people who, like us, sought shelter. After the rain 
had somewhat subsided, we went forth, and forming three parties, 
spoke among the people on the subject of their eternal good. The 
hearers were disposed to dispute in favour of their superstition, 
which made the occasion less profitable. More than once they 
protested, that if Juggurnaut were not divine, the Government would 
never support him in such glory, and the whole crowd with their 
voices responded to this sentiment!!! Here we were, therefore, 
Europeans, European ministers and missionaries sent out by our own 
nation to entreat the people to forsake vain idols and worship one 
God, directly opposed in the prosecution of our labours by argu- 
ments in favour of idolatry given to it, by those drawn from the 
direct support of our own nation and profession. And what makes 
the matter still more lamentable is, that all the proof of which the 
natives can take cognizance is against us. We come without autho- 
rity, and without display, and proclaim that an idol is nothing, and 
God is the only object of worship. On the other side,—that is, on 
the side of idolatry,—here is a government supporting Juggurnaut, 
a government unequalled in religious merit, in science, in justice, 
and in military fame. All the power, fame, and splendour of the 
British government, are so many arguments to disprove our asser- 
tion—so many arguments in proof of the divinity of the idol at Pari. 
Our protestations against idolatry, our persuasions to worship and 
serve God have but little weight under such circumstances. The 
people form the same opinion of us, as was recently expressed in 
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high quarters, viz. that we are “ Fanatics,” and that we deserve no 
regard.* This is the impression at Puri, and while our countrymen 
are mounted on their elephants, watching with the utmost anxiety 
for the first appearance of the idol when he comes forth from his 
temple, and which is the time to get a darsan, we are some 600 or 
300 yards below, preaching the gospel, surrounded by a crowd of 
people, pelted by a contemptuous mob with dust, broken pots, and 
cow-dung; nay, I have often noticed, while among the people at 
Pari, that so secure did they feel in the approbation of their Euro- 

an tax-collector, that they have taken an opportunity of his passing 
free to vociferate with all their power Hari bol! Jagannath-ku 
bhaja! At the close of the service we disposed of about 250 Oriya 
and Bengali tracts. There are a few cases of cholera and only a 
few at present. To-day the rain falls heavily, and if it continue 
long the people will be much exposed, and the disease accelerated. 

“Tn the afternoon, at half-past two o'clock, we sallied forth to the 
war in the large road, in several parties, and in many places we 
spoke to the people and distributed many tracts, most of which 
were received gladly, and I believe with no ill intention, yet some 
were immediately torn up and thrown upon us in the crowd. The 
educated Bengalis, with the exception perhaps of the Puri pandas, 
were the worst behaved of any class of persons we had to do with. 
We ended our day’s work about six in the evening, and came away 
from the scene of tumult and blasphemy. About a lakh and a half 
or 150,000 pilgrims surrounded the cars. Some bodies are lying 
upon the sand, thrown out to the wild dogs and eagles. One was 
quite fresh, the body of a little girl, a dog had got the fingers of one 
of her hands in his mouth, grinding them up. The eyes and cheeks 
were already gone. While I am writing this journal, nine o'clock, 
p.M. the people are saluting the idols in their cars, which they 
have just mounted, and are moving on a little from the temple. 
Bholabrada came out first, ‘then Subradra, the sister, and last of all 
Juggurnaut. 

25th.—At five o’clock this morning we all started to the different 
outlets of the town to distribute tracts to the pilgrims as they 
passed away homewards. Purusuttam and Bhikari went to Loknath 
ghat, Gangadhar to the Indradrammoa, myself, Rama, and Bama- 
deb, placed ourselves at the Atharanala ghat. As we arrived, 


* The determination of the Indian authorities to honour idolatry, by en- 
forcing the attendance of the civil and military officers of Government on 
idolatrous processions, &c., has grievously oppressed the consciences of their 
servants. Sir Peregrine Maitland, the Commander-in-Chief of the Madras 
army, has resigned his appointment rather than enforce the orders of the Court 
in reference to the attendance of christian soldiers at native festivals. R Nelson, 
Esq., of the Madras civil service, has also resigned rather than perform duties 
inconsistent with his profession as a Christian. It may be very convenient for 
those who will not keep a conscience to drive from posts of emolument and 
honour men who, by their high conscientiousness, would greatly contribute to the 
strength of our Anglo-Indian Empire: but will the christian public of Britain 
see these noble-minded men make such sacrifices, without an effort to ter- 
minate that system which has compelled them to abandon the service of their 
country? We trust not 
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50,000!!! kangalis were let through the gate, and were rushing into 
the town en masse. In about half an hour they had mostly passed 
away, and the outwardly bound pilgrims became distinct. We 
commenced the distribution of Oriya and Bengali tracts to 
them. We also disposed of some Nagari. The proportion of 
Oriyas to Bengalis was two to eight, and of Bengali females to men 
six to two. The Bengalis from Calcutta were especially ill behaved, 
and of these, those who were educated, that is, who could talk 
English, were the cream of the rest, not unfrequently insulting God 
and Christ in our own language; getting tracts and immediately 
tearing them up and throwing them at us, or scattering them in the 
way.* I remained till nine o’clock, and then came away for break- 
fast, leaving the two native preachers to occupy till I should return 
to them or send others to relieve them. About eleven o’clock Gan- 
gadhar having returned from Indradrummon, and taken his rice, 
went to Atharanalé and occupied the post for Ramachandra. Thus 
we rested till abont three o’clock ; at that hour we all started for the 
town. Myself, brother Stubbins, Rama, Purusnttam, and Bamadeb 
placed ourselves about the cars, and in several places reasoned with 
and preached to the people. Afterwards I mounted a scaffolding in 
front of a half-built house, and from thence, by the aid of a sipahi, 
succeeded in distributing some tracts; but the press was so great 
and so violent as to endanger the fingers of the distributing hand. 
The people could not have made a greater effort for their lives, yet 
their motive was derived from example; others got the tracts, and 
the people from the outskirts of the crowd or from the road, bound 
up their loins and rushed into the press with all their might, de- 
termined to get a book for themselves. Thus they became excited 
to the highest pitch, as though every tract contained the charm of im- 
mortality. The addresses delivered I cannot particularize, and 
merely refer to one argument used in my own. We were standing 
just before the car of Juggurnaut, from the front of which the most 
obscene sentences were being delivered, and appropriate gestures 
formed. I remarked to a respectable looking Brahman, who heard 
and understood the hymns, that it appeared impossible to me, that 
their wives, sisters, and daughters could retain their virtue under 
such circumstances as these. He readily acknowledged that they 
could not. I then appealed to him whether in truth and sincerity he 
could think that religion to be divine, the first, highest, and most 
public exhibitions of which destroyed the ordinary virtue of their 
females? He was confused, and attempted not to defend the system. 
A very large assembly listened to this conversation, and I closed the 
discussion by earnestly directing them to God and Christ. I retired 
amidst the tumultuous vociferations of the infatuated multitude. 
On the whole, this has been a useful day. Oh that God would send 
down the Holy Spirit to give vitality to the good seed which, in 
various ways, has been scattered among the people. 

“‘ There are a few dead bodies lying about, but the people are 


* These facts prove how fallacious is the hope that mere education will do 
much, without Christianity, to reform the habits and improve the characters of 
the natives 
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surprisingly well, considering the state of the weather, and the large 
crowds congregated together. There must be at least two lakhs, or 
200,000 of people. We came away thoronghly fatigued. 

«6 26th.—Rose at five o’clock, and fixed the native brethren at the 
two principal ghats. Distributed several hundreds of tracts at the 
Atharanala. Afterwards, in company with brother Stubbins, visited 
the large street. Stood before the car of Bholabradra some time, 
where I reasoned, conversed, and preached, and then retired for 
breakfast. Have gathered some information to-day about this fes- 
tival which I knew not before, and which displays the peculiarly 
stupid credulity of the people. 

“ About four, p.m. we all repaired to the large road, and took 
possession of a large pakka house, with a front verandah raised 
about seven feet above the ground. From this verandah we dis- 
tributed tracts to the number of about 1500, small and great, in 
Oriya, Bengali, and Nagari. The crowd was immense, and the 
eagerness to obtain tracts very great. Some pressed for an hour to- 
gether to obtain a tract with a degree of labour, I may venture to 
say, which they never exerted before. The length of the house ad- 
mitted of our distributing the books in three places without in- 
terrupting each other. After each half-hour’s distribution, we stayed 
our hands, and addressed the people. Sometimes we were heard with 
attention and seriousness. Some tracts were torn up and scattered 
in the street by the Bengali people, but their number was trifling, 
compared with the numbers given away. Several people came to 
beseech me to assist them in recovering their property, which had 
been stolen or forced from them by the pandas, whose names they 
mentioned. One man had his blanket stolen from him, and another 
his lota; I promised to write to the magistrate about the blanket, 
’ and a few pice were acceptable to the owner of the lota to assist him 
in getting another. The cars of Juggurnaut and his sister moved 
past us as we were distributing tracts, surrounded by a vast multi- 
tude of people. The living mass moved on with the cars, and in 
consequence of their being loaded with people, they too seemed to 
be living: the scene was sorrowfully grand. Many of our hearers 
were carried along with the multitude, and the pandas, as the car 
passed us, came to our side of the cars and gave us ‘ Hari bol!’ and 
‘Jagannath bhaja!’ with a sneer of bitterness and triumph. After 
they had passed we again applied ourselves to our work, and our 
congregation settled. There must have been 150,000 people around 
the cars. A good many dead bodies were being eaten near the road 
by —r we went tothe town, which have been thrown out since last 
night. 

“ 27th.—Early this morning I walked with Gangadhar to the 
Atharanalé gate, where we distributed tracts to the outgoing pil- 
grims. We addressed a few words to them as they passed. After- 
wards we walked down to the cars on the large road; the scene 
was gay, the fronts of the houses decorated with flowers and ever- 
greens, the people were moving about in their gayest attire, the 
cars were decorated with English broad cloth of the most brilliant 
colour, and ornamented with glittering tinsel, the morning was fine 
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and the plain dry. This, however, was surface; the dead were 
thrown out of the hospitals, and lay upon the adjacent sands, while 
many a wretched object lay concealed from public view ; some we 
saw with the glare of death in their eyes, and others again watched 
by their nearest relatives. One especially attracted my attention,— 
it was a mother sitting over her daughter, nearly dead with the 
cholera. I said to her, is your daughter ill? ‘ Yes, sir,’ she replied, 
‘ and her disease will not stop.’ Stood in the large road, and spoke 
to some apparent effect to a number of people. Distributed some 
books among them. The rest of our forces were employed in the 
verandah we occupied last evening: great numbers heard them 
and received tracts. In coming from the Atharanala I met a 
number of respectable looking persons forcibly leading a woman, 
who was weeping aloud. I inquired what was the matter, supposing 
she had lost a relative, but was informed she was weeping in conse- 
quence of being obliged to leave the idol, to whom she was greatly 
devoted ! 

«* As soon as the day became a little cool, we repaired into the 
large road in the afternoon. It was almost filled with people: we 
formed several parties among them. Brother Stubbins and Gan- 
gadhar made one, myself and Purnsuttam another, and Ram- 
chandra, Bamadeb and Bhikari a third. Purusuttam addressed the 
multitude which surrounded us with clearness and affection on the 
existence and attributes of God. He spoke particularly on His 

oodness, and exposed the guilt of sinning against such a Being. 

e finally dwelt on the gospel He has sent for the belief and salva- 
tion of sinners, and pressed them to repent and look to Christ. 
Before he had done Ramchandra joined us and followed Purnsut- 
tam, and I closed the opportunity. Thus we spent about two hours 
very usefully, much information was dispersed among the people. 
We distributed no tracts as we have but few left, and those will be 
best disposed of at the Atharanala. Some old Telinga inquirers 
came up while we were engaged. They profess to be trusting in 
Christ, and worshipping God ; an open profession of Him would 
expose them to loss and shame, their wives and children would for- 
sake them: on this account they say they are not prepared to pro- 
fess Christ openly. Purusuttam told them they must regard Christ 
outwardly as well as inwardly, if they would enjoy his salvation. 

‘¢ 28th.—We were pretty early at the Atharanala, but many had 
passed out before we arrived. For about two hours we distributed 
books to all who could read them, and would receive them ; at the 
same time keeping up useful conversation with the people. We 
returned home by way of the hospital, and got among the people, 
but it was now grown too hot to make it prudent to remain. Some 
few books were distributed among the people in the road as we 
passed through them. Several cases of cholera were lying about the 
streets and by the road side. We stopped a few minutes to watch 
some vultures eating a corpse. These creatures are peculiarly fitted 
for such work ; they thrust their long sharp and hooked bills under 
the skin for ten or twelve inches, and tear away the flesh in masses 
and gorge it instantly. Two hours would suffice for twelve of these 
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birds to make clean work of a corpse. They exhibited a disgusting 
tameness, and would hardly move out of our way. As we returned, 
the people were busily preparing for the enraged Lakshmi to visit her 
run-away husband. I inquired of one of Lakshmi’s pandas how her 
goddesship was? He answered, that she was in a great rage, and 
was so very justly, for as she was the great ee year of the 
whole universe, and had nothing while the black-faced wretch got 
every thing, how should he be better than a thief while Lakshmi 
was unjustly deprived of all? The people who were making pre- 
parations for her passage through the town appeared very serious, 
and without even a smile told us Lakshmi was going to smash the 
earof Juggurnaut. She commences her journey this evening about 
eight o'clock, Our native brethren have departed for Cuttack, 
commended to the care of providence. 

“This afternoon was very usefully spent, more so than any we 
have yet had among the people. The cars were all up near the 
Gandicha temple, and the pandés with them, which accounts for 
yeople hearing better than usual. The common people heard gladly, 
and all tolerably. I spoke for an hour with pleasure and liberty. 
I directed my observations to the understanding of the hearers 
reasoning on grounds which they admitted. A devotee stood and 
heard all the time with great attention, and afterwards followed us 
home. As he walked with us in the street, with our books in his 
hand, he became the object of remark and threatening. One young 
fellow told him he had no_ business with those books, and that 
if he threw them not away, he would inform his superior, and 
get him turned out of his convent or math. The man was not, how- 
ever, an inmate of a Piri math. After we had taken dinner, and 
rested a little while, we walked over to the cars for the purpose of 
witnessing the contest between Lakshmi and her husband. She 
remained till about midnight. Abont eleven o’clock the procession 
of Lakshmi appeared with torches, drums, &c. and the people began 
to be in commotion. She presently arrived, and poe | the car 
of the lord of the world. Some negociations were commenced, 
and the sound of canes on the car and loud conversation among the 
pandas was heard. Sri Lakshmi and her accompanying Mahadebs 
placed herself in defiance in front of the car of her husband. 
Here he presented her with a beautiful necklace of scented flowers, 
and this was hung tastefully on her neck by a priest. Lakshmi is a 
golden image, about eight inches high. After some trifling delay 
she took her departure. 

** 29th.—This morning, for the last time, we started to the Athara- 
naldé, and gave away about 150 tracts, the last we had. We re- 
treated when the sun became hot, completely exhausted by walking 
over the loose hot sand. Here our labours close for this season at 
Piri. A great number of persons have heard the word of God, 
and 11,000 books have been taken away, which contain the word of 
God, able to save the soul. This allows 500 for loss, by tearing up, 
&e. And may God bless and succeed His word by imparting the 
Holy Spirit, which is promised in connection with the preaching of 
the gospel. This Spirit was given in the first times of the gospel, 

N.S. VOL. III. Q q 
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and hence the glorious success which succeeded; this Spirit js 
now promised, and until it shall be poured forth, we shall preach in 
vain and labour in vain. O for a universal effort of prayer, faithful 
believing prayer, instead of coldness and disbelief. I leave Par; 
for Cuttack this afternoon. 

‘¢ 30th.—After a tolerably comfortable journey arrived at Cuttack 
this morning about nine o’clock, and found all well, thanks to our 
gracious Preserver. There was a pretty considerable number of 
dead in the bed of the Catjoorey river, pilgrims who had died of the 
cholera. 

‘oW. Lacey, 
‘* Missionary at Cuttack.” 


We close this article by quoting a passage from the Calcutta 
‘*¢ Appeal,” which explains the wishes of those good men who are 
labouring to arouse the conscience of the whole nation to a sense of the 
intolerance and wickedness of the present system ! 

‘* The union does not subsist merely between the government and 
Hindu temples and holy places, but extends also to Musalman 
mosques and places of religious resort of both sects. The Revenue 
is derived from endowments of land and money, from the incomes of 
temples, religious places and mosques, from taxes paid by devotees 
and pilgrims,—from the accumulated and accumulating lakhs of the 
Imambaras; and from the miserable rupee of the hunted and 
infatuated pilgrim. The immediate sanction which is given by the 
government, consists in receiving the ineome of all these; in repairing, 
arranging and supporting, even to the very minutest details, the wor- 
ship of the temples and mosques; and would that it could be blotted 
out of the page of history! that a christian government sends forth 
men ‘as pilgrim hunters,’ to find victims whose superstition shall be 
made the means of replenishing the coffers of the Company! Nor 
does it rest even here; for not only does the paternal government of 
India afford its protection to hold its debased Hindu and Musalman 
subjects in ignorance, but forces those who are the professors of a 
purer faith, in opposition to the dictates of an enlightened conscience 
and a sense of common decency, to be officially present at heathen 
and Musalman festivals, and to fire salutes on the days held sacred 
by either party, thus giving honour equally to Christ their divine 
Master, to the false prophet, and to Vishnu, &c.! This we believe is 
the nature of the connexion we seek to dissolve. Of its injurious 
tendency we need scarcely say a word : it is ¢ of the earth earthy ;’ 
it can but continue to debase and enslave the millions of miserable 
Hindus and Musalmans, and to inflict the severest pain on the 
upright servants of the government. 

‘‘ Weare free to confess that there is much difficulty on the part of 
the subject which affects endowments made by the subjects of former 
governments, and which were made over to the British at the time 
of their conquest of India, to be appropriated, in perpetuum, to the 
special purposes of the donors.* The intentions of the dead should, 


* We do not profess to be versed in laws either political or ecclesiastical, 
but it does appear a law of reason and common sense and justice to a people, to 
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if possible, be held sacred ; but still, if the dead should even have 
bequeathed property for the upholding of that which after ages shall 
discover to be error, whether ina philosophical, rational, or religious 
sense, surely a wise and paternal government is warranted in applying 
that property to purposes which would have comported with the 
donor's intentions, had he lived in an enlightened instead of an iron 
age. Nor are we without examples of this kind in the feelings and 
operations of governments: nay, we should not be at a loss for support 
to snch a mode of procedure in some very recent movements even of 
the Indian government. There are legitimate means at hand to 
surmount these and all other difficulties. But, as it regards the 
dissolution of partnership between the other, idolatrous, departments 
and the government, there can be none—no, not the shadow of a 
difficulty. 

« As our wishes in this matter have been misunderstood and mis- 
represented, it may be as well to state what it is we desire. We 
do not wish the government to move in a crusade against temples 
and mosques, nor to throw their revenues into the sacred stream, 
and divide their lands among its servants. This is not what we wish. 
All that we ask is, that the government should be in practice, what 
they boast they are in theory—neutral in matters of religion. This 
isall weask. Are we unreasonable men? We but solicit the govern- 
ment to carry out towards all the principles of toleration which they 
profess to exercise towards the majority. We do notask itasa boon, 
but as a right; not as mere agitators, but as the most sincere well- 
wishers to the permanent welfare of the British rule in India; and if 
we do not (at least as far as fair and dispassionate reasoning, based 
upon and deducible from undoubted facts, can convince), show, 
that the dissolution of this union would be the means of binding 
in a more indissoluble hond, our political relations with the people 
of India, and of giving us that which is of more moment than all, a 
religious influence over the millions of the land, we will then allow 
the alliance to continue unmolested and ‘ believe it lawful.’ At pre- 
sent we feel assured that if this at least be neglected by the British 
rulers of India, the churches of Christ, planted by feeble Missionaries, 
will lift up their heads in the land when the political glory of Britain 
shall have passed away for ever!” 








transfer, to a better purpose, funds left for purposes which, at the time they were 
bequeathed, the donor believed to be good, but which after times prove to be 
highly detrimental to the advancement of the people. This was the case at the 
reformation in England ; and if it is not in India, then must the money left 
for Hindu purposes be devoted to perpetuate the errors, both scientific and 
religious, of that system long after it shall cease to exist. We are not arguing 
for the adoption of any such measures, but only wish to show that the difficulty 
may be and has been overcome. 
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REV. DR. HALLEY ON THE PERMANENT INSTITUTION OF 
THE PASTORAL OFFICE, &c. 


At the ordination of the Rev. Thomas Aveling, late of Highbury 
College, as co-pastor with the Rev. J. Campbell, of Kingsland, 
Dr. Halley, his tutor, delivered the introductory discourse. The 
ministers and friends who were present unanimously requested him 
to publish it, which he hesitated to promise, but said, that if he com- 
mitted it to the press, it should appear in the pages of the Con- 
gregational Magazine. Engagements of an anxious and imperative 
nature have prevented Dr. Halley from transcribing it until the last 
month, and we are now happy to present it to our readers, and 
invite their attentive perusal of its able arguments. 


Epuesians iv. 11.—‘ And some pastors and teachers,” 


In the introductory part of an ordination service, there is usnally 
expected some elucidation or defence of the ecclesiastical discipline 
of Congregational Dissenters. We have been accustomed to vin- 
dicate either the constitution,of our churches, or the validity of our 
ministry, as against the church of England, partly, because, in our 
secession from it, we are conscientiously compelled to occupy a 
position directly opposed to its claims, which position we are bound 


either to abandon or defend; and partly because, from its members, 
we have to repe! the most frequent, and certainly the most powerful 
attacks. With other denominations we have, hitherto, had but 
little controversy on church government. What, for instance, that 
efficient and very excellent body of Christians, the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists have to say, from reason or scripture, against our eccle- 
siastical polity, or in defence of their own, we have yet to learn. 
With them, possibly, to eschew controversy, may be a good lesson of 
expediency, which, some persons tell us, is our only rule in what 
are called the circumstantials of religion. It is, however, neither 
the rule nor the reason of our dissent. Of the two great seces- 
sions from the church of England, the elder is defended on pleas of 
conscience and appeals to Scripture ; it may be mistaken, yet sincere; 
the latter, if defended at all, on reasons of expediency and useful- 
ness. Which is schismatical, if either be so, we must ask the 
church of England itself to determine. Others may leave that 
venerable church because they choose, we do because we must; 
others because it is expedient, we because it is imperative ; others 
can conform, but do not; we do not, simply and only because we 
cannot. 

It seems that we have now to encounter opposition from another 
quarter. An attack has recently been made upon our ministry, and 
sustained in a series of small publications, which are industriously 
circulated by persons who contend for principles and practices 
utterly subversive of our discipline and order. They profess to 
maintain more simple modes of church government, but which 
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have never, upon a large scale, been tried by any section of the 


christian church. 

As a defence of such views has been addressed to the congrega- 
tional body from one of its former ministers, and as that gentleman 
is well known in this neighbourhood, it may not be unseasonable or 
improper for me to notice his positions, so far as they relate to our 
ministry.* On other points, especially as they are of less impor- 


* Dr. Halley refers to the Rev. W. H. Dorman, late minister of Islington 
Chapel, and to opinions he has put forth in a small publication, entitled, 
“ Principles of Truth on the present State of the Church, addressed to Chris- 
tians of all denominations; also reasons for retiring from the Independent or 
Congregational Body and from Islington Chapel.” Mr. Dorman is now 
identified with a new sect, called “the brethren,’’ or, as they are denominated 
in the Parliamentary Returns, ‘* Catholic, not Roman.”” They complain with 
sorrow that the religious in England are divided into parties; their desire is 
to promote union; and to effect it, they have taken the extraordinary step of 
setting up another sect to be added to the long list of divisions which they profess 
to deplore. Dr. Bennett, in his new and valuable “ History of the Dissenters, 
from 1808 to 1838,” gives his readers the following account of ‘ the brethren,” 
which may interest some of our readers. 

“ The name of Brethren, by which this division of Christians is more known 
than by any other, creates confusion ; for it has already been appropriated to the 
Moravians. The new sect, however, is unwilling to take any distinctive ap- 
pellation, and when the officer was making up, at Plymouth, the returns ordered 
by Parliament, being told he might call them what he pleased, he chose to de- 
nominate them ‘ Catholics, not Roman.’ They are as muchanomalous as they are 
anonymous ; for, with their reluctance to take a specific appellation, professing 
to be contented with the generic term Christians, or disciples of Christ; they 
have an equal aversion to creeds, contending that they are insufficient to secure 
either orthodoxy or uniformity of faith. Like the Independents, in being without 
a creed, with them they are known to be firmly attached to what are called 
evangelical doctrines, which they think are better learned from Scripture than 
from any human formula. They attach great importance to the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, as the teacher promised by the ascending Saviour, to lead the 
Christian into the truth contained in the Scriptures, while many of them despair 
of his converting the world without the bodily presence of Christ. The Brethren 
are what would usually be called Calvinists, some of them rather high, but all ex- 
ercising forbearance with regard to the various modifications, if not to the system 
itself. They agree also to differ, without separation, on the questions which 
divide the Baptists from other Christians. 

“ This body of Christians expect the speedy coming of Christ, but without imi- 
tating the Irvingites in fixing the time; though contending that all believers shall 
prepare to meet him by what they call a resurrection-life, or an entire separation 
from the world, and consecration to the service and kingdom of Christ. They have, 
therefore, adopted what may be termed a modified community of goods, not ad- 
mitting that any one has a right to say to his brother, ‘ Your house or money is 
mine; but contending that every one should practically say to his brother ¢ All 
that I have is at your service.” Many among them have property, and making 
sacrifices to their principles, their sincerity and zeal cannot be called in question. 
In addition to these two excellencies they profess a catholicity and expansion of 
view, for which some would not give them credit; but they contribute to Missions 
not formed by themselves, and are editing valuable Concordances to the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures, which are to be published at low prices. Some of the 
brethren are said to have been found in Geneva, in the year 1824, and it is thought 
that they appeared in Ireland about the same time. They have now formed 
societies in about seventy places, and each congregation has usually sprung up 
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tance, I do not, on this occasion, propose to animadvert. We did 
not provoke this controversy, yet, assuredly, we are not afraid of 
it. Congregational churches can have no interest in any abnse 
whatsoever. We are bound by no obligation to the errors of our 
fathers or to our own. Let any practice among us, however general, 
or however ancient, be proved unscriptural, and what should pre. 
vent any of our churches from immediately renouncing it? Our 
institutions are not, like Persian laws, immutable. The power of 
every church to regulate its own discipline, offices, and worship, is a 
reforming principle diffused through the whole denomination, which, 
confined by no restriction, need wait for no enactments, but inde- 
pendent of all considerations, except truth, by its own energy, it may 
readily correct whatever is proved to be unchristian,—a principle at 
once so firm as to resist unrighteous authority, and yet so compliant 
and elastic as to yield easily to reason and accommodate itself to 
truth. With us, every church, inasmuch as it acknowledges no 
controlling power of Pope or Parliament, convocation or con- 
ference, priest or presbyter, can act upon the convictions of its 
members; and that church would be unworthy the name of Con- 
gregational, which, through fear of singularity or innovation, or 
through any other motive whatsoever, would refuse to supply its defi- 
ciencies, to correct its errors, or to renounce any unscriptural prac- 
tice, however ancient, or poj.ular, or prevalent. The forms of all 
our churches may be changed, and yet their principles remain un- 
impaired. I do not admit that our practices are unscriptural, but I 
do say that, if they were, we could have no interest in maintaining 
them an hour longer than our convictions might authorize—only let 
us not be condemned, because we do not hastily admit the crude 
fancies of every ardent innovator. Let us be sure we have de- 
tected the wrong and learned the right, and then the substitute can 
easily be effected. There may be too obstinate an adherence to 
ancient custom; and there may be too keen a love of novelty; but 
neither antiquity, nor novelty, in itself, is any evidence of truth. 
Carry the appeal to scripture, and whether the matter in dispute be 
of long or of late introduction, by its decision we will abide. 

I must further observe, that, personally, we have no right to com- 
plain of the gentleman to whom I have particularly referred. He 


without any assignable connection with another. They abound most in the 
vicinity of Plymouth; but meeting, sometimes in chapel, and frequently in 
private dwellings, they may say with the primitive Christians, ‘The world knoweth 
us not.’ It is, indeed, difficult for an inquirer to obtain information concerning 
them. Some have confounded with the Irvingites this less obtrusive body, 
especially when its preachers have, in the parks and streets of London, called 
men to repentance and righteousness. Consisting chiefly of proselytes from the 
Establishment, and including a considerable number of its clergy, this sect 
has many points of resemblance to the Quakers, especially in their horror of 
all pretensions to an order of priesthood which they denounce as ‘ the sin against 
the Holy Ghost.” Young among dissenting bodies, they excite hope and fear; 
exhibiting so much truth and piety as to inspire expectations of their recovery 
from present errors, but betraying so much fanaticism as to make it probable that 
they will wander further from the truth.”—pp. 30—33. 
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has stated his reasons for secession from us in a candid and honour- 
able manner, and has, therefore, done no more than, with his views, 
he ought to have done. So far as I understand him, though I think 
he is not always perspicuous or consistent, he regards the ministry, 
not a3 a distinct office, but as belonging to all persons who possess 
gifts which may be variously exercised by different persons, as one 
to teach, another to preside, and so on, and that the church has no 
power to appoint such ministers, but merely to receive them, duly 
gifted as messengers of God. 

I think all the objections alleged against our ministry in this 
statement, I am sure all the principal, may be refuted in the illustra- 
tion of three remarks. 

The pastoral office is a permanent institution in the churches of 
Christ. 

Pastors and deacons are the only officers necessary in an or- 
ganized church. 

Of such a church the appointment of the pastor is vested in the 
meinbers. 

I. The pastoral office is a permanent institution in the churches of 
Christ. 

Here I appeal to the passage which we have read. A glance at 
its connexion is sufficient for our purpose. The apostle recommends 
that unity of spirit be carefully preserved amidst the diversity of 
gifts. He then enumerates the various gifts which the glorified 
Redeemer has bestowed upon his church, which gifts of Christ are 
the several offices of the ministry. ‘* And he gave some apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers.” From the subsequent verses, it is most evident, that some 
of these offices are permanent. They are ‘ for the perfecting of the 
saints for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” It is not implied that all these offices unitedly are 
necessary, but it is most evidently implied that one of them, at 
least, is necessary to accomplish these purposes. Aithough the 
various gifts may be variously dispensed in the varying circum- 
stances of the church, yet the argument is, that without one of the 
offices enumerated, that is, without one of the gifts of Christ, the 
saints cannot be perfected, the ministry cannot be worked, the body 
of Christ cannot be edified. If it can, Christ’s gifts were super- 
fluous, then hath he given gifts unto men in vain. That such is a 
correct inference, from the apostle’s language, is confirmed by the 
following verse—*‘ Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” As long, there- 
fore, as we are to “‘ grow up unto him in all things, which is the 
head ;” as long as the whole body of Christ is to be ‘ fully joined 
together, and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, ac- 
cording to the effectual working of the measure in every part;” so 
long the gifts of Christ, by which the body is edified, are to be 
gratefully retained and highly valued. 

It may be asked which of the gifis of Christ were intended to be 
permanent? Certainly not the apostles, for no man living has seen 
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the Lord Jesus;—certainly not the prophets, for prophecies shal] 
cease; certainly not the evangelists, br they were assistants of the 
apostles, endowed with supernatural gifts, like Mark and Philip, 
Timothy and Titus—assuredly the pastors and teachers, for here we 
exhaust the compliment, in whose office and gifts there was nothing 
snpernatural, or exclusively appropriate to the apostolic age. : 

This passage then seems to me completely to establish the per. 
petuity, as well as the absolute necessity, of the pastoral office, 
especially on the cessation of apostles, prophets, and evangelists, 
Unless one of the gifts of Christ be perpetual, the argument of 
the apostle cannot be sustained. It may therefore seem superflnous 
minutely to examine any other passage ; or even to observe that our 
inference is confirmed by the apostolic practice of ordaining elders 
in every church, by their leaving evangelists to ordain elders in 
every city, by the recognition of bishops and deacons only in the 
apostolic epistles, by the full and explicit statements of the qualifica- 
tions for their offices among which is found nothing extraordinary or 
peculiar to the apostolic age. 

I am, however, far from intimating that the persons who object to 
our ministry, expressly and in so many words, deny the perpetual 
necessity of pastors and teachers. Their language upon this subject 
is, I think, somewhat inconsistent. They admit the exercise of the 
gifts of teaching rather than the office of teacher, and object to the 
restriction of the ministry to any one class or office. Our text, 
however, speaks not of the pastorate and of teaching, as belonging to 
the whole church, but of pastors and teachers as the gifts of Christ. 
It restricts this ministry to certain persons, some pastors and teachers, 
Whenever a service is restricted to some persons, an office is neces- 
sarily constituted. Besides the very names imply such restriction, 
for if all were teachers, where were the taught? If all were pastors, 
where were the flock ? If the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing? 

Should it be said that some Congregational churches flourish without 
pastors; I can only reply, I must leave their defence to abler dis- 
putants. They appear to me to reject the gift of Christ, and to refuse 
the evangelic ministry of edification. The oceasional supplies of 
pastors from other churches is no scriptural substitute for their 
own proper ministry. What right have they to assume the licen- 
tious power of living in communion without an authorized superin- 
tendent ? 

We are further charged with maintaining the anti-christian dis- 
tinctions of clergy and laity in the church of Christ. We maintain 
no other distinction than St Paul’s ‘ difference of administrations ;” 
no other than that of our text, “* some pastors and teachers.” The 
office may probably have been abused by the intrusion of foolish or 
wicked men; but which of God’s gifts is not abused? In defending 
a principle, we are not obliged to deny the possibility of its abuse. 
In the work to which I have already referred, the official character of 
our ministry is charged with a tendency more especially towards 
pride and avarice. If it be so, we have, in its specific abuse, a 
presumption in its favour. We have a clear point of resemblance to 
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the office of a bishop, as instituted by the apostles. Where, in those 
days, was the danger of introducing a novice? ‘* Lest being puffed 
up with pride, he should fall into the condemnation of the devil.” 
And what was the solemn charge of St. Peter to the elders, but ‘‘ feed 
the flock of God, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind.” Were 
there among us no danger of pride and avarice, no probability of 
such an abuse, especially to a novice, no need of the voice of warning 
and faithful expostulation, our ministry would be purer and less 
perilous than was that of the apostolic age. But to such immaculate 
purity we make no pretence. 

II. Pastors and deacons are the only offices necessary in an 
organized church. 

It is admitted by our opponents that the deacons are quite sufficient 
to conduct the secular business of the church: (on this part of the 
proposition I therefore need not insist;) but it is said that a great 
variety of gifts and services, assigned in the New Testament to 
different persons, are by us confined to one man. 

If by this assertion it were meant, that in our churches there is 
frequently but one pastor, where in the apostolic ages there was a 
plurality of elders, or that in our large churches the strength and 
talents of any one man are totally insufficient for the edification of 
the whole body of believers, I should hesitate long before I attempted 
to contravene the statement. I do regret that, in our large and 
wealthy congregations, co-pastors and helps of government are 
not more generally supported. There was in every apostolic church 
a presbytery or eldership, consisting of the bishops and deacons. 
I do not say that one bishop and one deacon may not constitute such 
a presbytery ; but I think it would be a very insufficient one for a 
numerous church. 

But the meaning of our opponents is that different persons in the 
primitive churches possessed different gifts and attended to different 
spiritual services, as that one ruled and another taught ; one presided 
and another preached ; one exhorted the society, and another addressed 
unbelievers. From this statement we altogether demur. That there 
were many extraordinary offices and ministrations in the infant church 
isundeniable. That it is the duty of every church to select and 
employ competent persons, neither pastors nor deacons, to exhort 
and instruct the ignorant, or as the servants of the church to compel 
them to come in, we freely acknowledge. But that in the church 
there is more than one spiritual, or more than one secular office is, 
we believe, an assumption which cannot be sustained, but is easily 
refuted, on appeal to Scripture. 

I appeal to our text, from which it appears that pastors and 
teachers were the same persons. ‘* And he gave some apostles, and 
some prophets, and some evangelists ;” these were evidently three 
distinct classes—‘‘ and some pastors and teachers.” Is it not 
undeniable that these constituted a fourth class? It is not, some 
pastors, and others teachers, but some persons, pastors and teachers. 
It is plain from the turn of the expression, that the pastor was the 
teacher, and not as the Plymouth brethren assert, that the pastor 
presided while others taught. 

N.S. VOL, III. : Rr 
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To prove that this is the correct interpretation, we appeal to the 
parallel passage in the first epistle to the Corinthians. The adminis. 
trations of the church are there commended in the following order, 
«And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly 
Laer thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healing, 

elps of government, diversities of tongues.” It is evident that in 
this enumeration the pastors are no¢ specified at all, unless they were 
the same as the teachers. I am aware it is often said, that this is an 
enumeration of supernatural gifts, but, if so, why are teachers 
mentioned? To their function, in itself, belongs nothing super- 
natural, Again, “are all apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? 
are all workers of miracles?” If pastors and teachers were distinct, 
both would be here in the same category—both excluded if only 
supernatural gifts be intended, both included if this be an enumera- 
tion of both the ordinary and extraordinary endowments of the Spirit. 
The inference appears to me incontrovertible, that the teachers and 
the pastors were identical. 

The identity of the pastors, teachers, elders, and bishops, may be 
inferred from several passages in the New Testament. In the church 
at Ephesus, the elders, the bishops, and the pastors were evidently 
the same persons. Paul at Miletus called the elders of the church, 
and charged these elders, ‘* Take heed unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, to 
feed,” rather to be pastors, to (the verb is cognate with the noun of 
our text,) ** the charch of God.” In the epistle to Timothy, the 
bishop, the teacher, and the ruler or pastor, are identified ‘ for the 
bishop is to be apt to teach,” which surely implies he was to be a 
teacher, be ‘‘ able to rule well his own house, that he may take care 
of the church of God.” In the epistle to Titus, the elder is also the 
bishop, the teacher, and the preacher to the unconverted. ‘ For this 
cause [ left thee in Crete, that thou shouldest ordain elders in every 
city, if any be blameless, for a bishop must be blameless ”—then this 
ordained elder and blameless bishop is also to ‘* be able by sound 
doctrine,” or rather sound teaching ; ‘* both to exhort and convince 
the yainsayers.” St. Peter also addresses the churches of the dis- 
persion in the very same terms as St. Paul employed in speaking to 
the Ephesian elders. ‘The elders among you I exhort, feed,” 
literally be pastors to ‘‘ the flock of God, taking the oversight,” 
literally being bishops, ‘ not by constraint, but willingly.” We need 
pursue the enquiry no further, but simply ask, if other offices were 
intended to be permanent in the church, why should St. Paul, in his 
minute exhortation to Timothy and Titus upon this very subject, 
describe the qualifications of only the bishop and the deacon ? 

While then we maintain the protest of our fathers against the 
multiplicity of offices in the English hierarchy, we feel compelled 
by a consistent regard to apostolic authority equally to resist the 
division of the pastoral office among rulers, pastors, teachers, evan- 
gelists, helpers, angels, and other officers, which have been, of late, 
introduced by the lust of innovation, or the rashness of modern 
fanaticism. In reply to men of both extremes, those who multiply, 
and those who divide the two offices of the christian church, I 
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might adduce ‘the authority of the most eminent scholars and 
ecclesiastical antiquarians of every section of the Protestant church. 
Two however must suffice. The one is John Wickliffe, who says 
“only two orders of clerks should suffice in the church, priests and 
deacons.” The other is the declaration made of the functions and 
divine institution of bishops and priests, which onght to be acknow- 
ledged of authority in the English church, as it was. officially 
prepared for Henry VIII. and signed by the king’s vicegerent in 
ecclesiastical matters—Cromwell, the two archbishops, Cranmer and 
Lee, eleven bishops and twenty canonists, in which it is said, ‘‘ the 
truth is that in the New Testament there is no mention made of any 
degrees or distinctions in orders, but only of ministers or deacons, 
ad priests or bishops.” The same thing is said almost in the 
same words ‘“‘in the Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man,” 
approved expressly by Cranmer, Jewell, and the other contem- 
— bishops and divines, and set forth * by authority of the 
ing and parliament of this realm.” This is, surely, the judgment 
of the English church against itself. 

III. The appointment of pastors is intrusted to the members 
of their respective churches. 

The right of every church to elect its own officers is a distinctive 
principle of the Congregational body, which has been consistently 
and perseveringly maintained in opposition to the claims of prelates 
and patrons, the Vatican and the throne, the assembly of presbyters 
and the conference of preachers. We are now, however, told by 

* certain seceders, who seem concentrating into a new religious body, 
that we, in common with others, have fallen into a grievous error in 
arrogating for men the prerogative of the Holy Ghost. It is said 
that the church has nothing to do, but to recognize and receive the 
ministers, whom the Spirit provides, in such numbers, and with 
such gifts, as to him may seem proper, communicating to every 
church separately and as he pleases. 

To this we reply, that we believe the Holy Spirit prepares and 
qualifies some of his servants for the work of the ministry, which 
spiritual qualifications are indispensable to a pastor; but that he 
directly appoints any pastor irrespective of human selection, we 
maintain to be an unscriptural assumption. 

If the apostles, Paul and Barnabas, ordained elders in every 
church, and Titus ordained them in every city, it is manifest that 
such elders were appointed by the discretion of men. The offices 
were of divine, but the officers of human appointment. Whether 
the apostles and Titus ordained these officers on their own authority, 
or on the election of the churches is not the question in dispute. It 
Is manifest that they were not immediately and directly appointed 
by the Holy Spirit. His agency was acknowledged, but the 
human instrumentality was equally apparent. 

The reverend gentleman who has lately seceded from us says, no 
use of these passages can be made by dissenters, because, so far as 
they are pleaded in this controversy, they will lead to apostolic suc- 
cession and episcopacy, and there he leaves the argument. But this 
is an unfair mode of reasoning, bad logic in a bad cause. Let the 
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fact lead whither it will, to apostolic succession, or episcopacy, to 
Canterbury or to Rome, it is incontrovertible, that the elders of the 
primitive and apostolic churches were appointed by the intervention 
of men. Paul and Barnabas appointed some, and Titus others, 
We are quite prepared to defend the right of the church in this 
matter, but we have at present to discuss a previous question with 
those who deny the right of any man to interfere with what is said 
to be the high and sole prerogative of the Spirit, the appointment of 
ministers. 

In reply to the reference, which has been made to the election of 
the seven deacons, it is said by our opponents, that the deacon’s 
office is a merely secular service and not a spiritual ministry. But 
who appointed an apostle in the place of Judas? “ The disciples set 
forth two, and their lot fell upon one.” What is remarkable, even 
the miraculous gifts of the extraordinary officers were communicated 
by the instrumentality of men, of apostles indeed, yet still a human 
instrumentality. And if the church “ shall judge angels,” is it, as 
St. Paul employs the argument on another subject, after duly 
imploring the Spirit of wisdom and grace, incompetent to decide 
upon the qualifications of a preacher ? 

Besides, if the Holy Spirit directly and distinctly raise up elders, 
what discretion had Timothy when he was charged ‘to lay hands 
suddenly on no man?” And what mean the full and minute de- 
scriptions of ministerial qualifications in the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus? Are they directions for the Holy Ghost to observe? Was 
it necessary to be so _— where Christians have nothing to do 
but to recognize and receive such pastors as the Holy Spirit may 
qualify? Why tell us that a bishop must be blameless, the husband 
of one wife, and so on, if we are not to determine on his election and 
appointment? On the hypothesis of our opponent, as addressed to 
the churches, these paragraphs must be utterly useless. That the 
ministry was to be perpetuated by human agency employing due 
care in the selection of proper persons, may be inferred from the 
charge of Paul—‘ The things which thou hast heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men who shall be 
able to teach others also.” 

To plead as our opponent does, the profession of St. Paul, ‘ Not 
of men, neither by man but by Jesus Christ,” is to claim the apos- 
tolic authority, for in vindication of that authority the apostle 
adduces his extraordinary call to his office, in which it is implied, 
that if any others were called as he was, not by man but directly by 
Jesus Christ, such persons would have apostolic authority also. 

If, in the church, the uniform law of the Almighty be observed, 
according to which he gives nothing immediately to man, but every 
thing by the intervention of human agency, if the ministry be of 
divine origin as to the office, but of human as to the officers, in 
whom is the right of election vested? In whom, but in the church 
itself? Does any strayer from Rome sustained by the plea of 
infallibility, or from Canterbury supported by the state connection, 
assume the right to determine? The church may well inquire, as 


she scorns the unhallowed interference, who gave thee this authority ? 
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Let the strayer show his credentials, and point to Scripture, and we 
will immediately submit. But without seeing them, the church has 
no right to confer her powers upon others, nor learning her lesson 
from Esau, to sell her precious birthright for a mess of pottage. 

I must close the argument. This glance at the scriptural view of 
the ministry has, of necessity, been too cursory, especially, as the 
contrary opinion is extending, and, probably, many of you will have 
occasion to consider it. I trust, however, enough has been said to 
shew that we have solid and sufficient ental reasons for main- 
taining in our churches the office of pastor, as a permanent insti- 
tution of the chief Shepherd and Bishop; and that pastors duly 

ualified and appointed on the election of the people, are sufficient 
for all the purposes of spiritual edification, though certainly not to 
the exclusion of the occasional assistance of any brother, who is able 
and willing to preach Christ Jesus to perishing sinners. 

The strengthening of the ministry in this place by the election of a 
co-pastor is an event, on which we cordially congratulate the 
members of the church. You, my friends, have been happy in the 
harmonious friendship and prolonged superintendence of your 
venerable pastor. He has secured, and most deservedly, an esteem 
and affection, which you can never suffer to be in the slightest 
degree diminished. With him, as a son with a father, my young 
friend will henceforth labour. The duties will be divided, but the 
office will be one ; and long may the senior pastor be spared, by his 
example and instruction to encourage his colleague, and to watch 
over your spiritual interests, and may my young friend, to whose 
amiable disposition, diligent habits, mental competence, and chris- 
tian character, I gladly take this opportunity of bearing my decided 
testimony, securing by prayer the rich influence of grace, and culti- 
vating with assiduity the talents which God has given him, prove 
a support to his colleague, a blessing to his charge, a guide to the 
young, a solace to the afflicted, and the agent of Christ in collecting 
many weeping penitents around the cross, and safely directing them 
in their enquiries on the pilgrimage to heaven. 





MUSIC CONNECTED WITH RELIGION. 
(To the Editor.) 


Bein, both by nature and practice, a great lover of music from m 
youth up to the decline of life, though not a professor, I felt = 
interested in reading the papers of ‘‘ Pastor, Sussex,” against 
Oratorios lately inserted in your valuable Magazine. I cordially 
agree with nearly nine-tenths of what he has said, so that my 
objections are not worth enumerating. When young, I was all but 
an idolater of music, and have not yet lost my taste for it asa 
necessary help to devotion, and an occasional amusement in family 
parties, to banish ennui, recreate our drooping spirits, and sooth the 
sorrowing breast. I do not go so far as Lutner, who is said to 
have disputed the religion of those who had no relish for it; but I 
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think the science is of heavenly origin, founded by the great Creator 
in the very constitution of man. 

Probably I have seen as much of its awful abuse as ‘* Pastor, 
Sussex,” and how great must be that abuse when the science is 
divine! About thirty years ago, through the persuasion of an 
amateur, I heard music in first-rate style at Covent Garden Theatre, 
where Handel’s sublime Messiah (I cannot call it less) was performed, 
I believe, to a full house. I have never been at an oratorio since; 
for, with all my musical enthusiasm, my reflections were by no 
means satisfactory, chiefly, because I felt myself to be in a wrong 
place, and I was compelled to leave the theatre when the grand 
«« Amen chorus” was at its full height, for that solemn word seemed 
awfully profaned in a playhouse. 

There is one thing which might possibly, in some degree lessen, 
though it cannot fally remedy the direful evil of which ‘* Pastor, 
Sussex” so heavily but justly complains. You may know, Mr. 
Editor, that there are but seven notes in music,—that all the 
wonderful performances of vocalists, or instrumentalists, are only 
so many repetitions of these seven, for the octave is the same as 
the first note ;—that when both are sounded together, in perfect 
unison, the nicest ear can scarcely distinguish them, and that, if 
twenty perfect octaves could be sounded at once, they would appear 
as only one note. All the music at oratorios, Bacchanalian feasts, 
the concert, the ball-room, or in the solemn worship of God, is 
nothing but endless variations of these seven notes; nor is it pos- 
sible for men or angels to invent more, so long as man’s vocal 
organs remain what they are. You may know, too, that every oc- 
tave has, of necessity, two semi-tones, (not of human invention, but 
founded in the essential nature of music,) which if not duly observed 
both in flat and sharp keys, the music is utterly spoiled, becoming 
a mere jargon of unmeaning sounds, dreadfully shocking to musical 
ears. 

I come now to “ the burden of my song,” to which the above 
remarks are a necessary overture. Let congregational singing be 
made an indispensable duéy, binding on all who have naturally an 
ear, and a voice ; for both will greatly improve by regular cultivation. 
Let careless and wilful inattention to this practice be considered 
(why not?) as culpable as inattention to the prayer or sermon. In 
divine worship, this duty is as imperative as any other; yet how 
many thousands seem to suppose that praise is quite optional. 
Optional!! Disgraceful thought! when we come to adore the God 
of heaven! Let all christian parents, impelled by conscientious 
motives, not by mere custom, invariably have their families taught 
vocal music hen nature has not disqualified them to learn. Let 
them know the proper places and use of semi-tones, the difference 
and change of keys by flats and sharps, and especially that most es- 
sential requisite Trme, the neglect of which may excite a congregation 
to laughter. Let this be taught in a class by a good vocalist who 
fears God, (there are such men,) and knows what he sings, and how 
to sing it. All enthusiast as I am in my darling science, I do not 
much approve of instruments in divine worship, though I do not 
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altogether condemn them as an occasional aid to a congregation ; 
put the diligent cultivation of vocal music would soon render them 
almost needless, and their notes of ‘‘ softest harmony”: are nothing 
when compared with the human voice; they are not divine worship. 

Nor do I fully approve of bands of singers, who, as I know, 
from long experience, are often difficult to manage; sometimes 
causing painful differences in congregations. One man of real 
musical science, a good vocalist, is sufficient to lead a large assembly 
of worshippers, if they could or would but follow: here lies the 
difficulty, which can be overgot only by all considering singing as 
an imperative duty. I feel persuaded that if all christian parents 
would have their families taught vocal music in a proper manner, by 
a suitable person, and all were expected to sing in their congrega- 
tions, as a duty, something might be done to abate the taste for 
oratorios. Probably some may think that my plan would increase 
the desire for such exhibitions ; that having once-tasted the delicious 
streams, they would rush to the intoxicating fountain wherever it 
might flow. I think differently ; for if music, in any perfection, 
could be had at home gratis, the temptation to wander elsewhere in 
quest of it would be much lessened. I now live in one of the largest 
towns in England, where music, having been cultivated time out of 
mind, its pleasures may be enjoyed in great perfection. In what 

laces? At our spacious music-hall, the theatre, or convivial societies. 
Public oratorios seem wisely interdicted inall our numerous churches, 
which ‘* Pastor, Sussex,” will not be sorry to hear. Yet, strange to 
tell, congregational singing, some few places excepted, is at a very low 
state indeed ; often, distressingly so to me, destroying the harmony 
of our Sabbaths. What a pity that the house of God should not 
have the finest singing in the world, without any meretricious 
ornaments, and bearing some faint resemblance to the music of 
heaven! What a pity that the ‘* prince OF DARKNESS,” who ap- 
roves of nothing in music but its prostitution, should engross to 
bimself and his court the finest exhibitions of that noble science 
which God meant for his own sacred purposes! I feel fully per- 
suaded, that till our congregations can hear vocal music as it should 
be, there will always be great danger of their hearing it where they 
ought not. The plan I very respectfully propose would soon render 
needless any fees for singing, except a gratuity, for a time, toa 
conscientious teacher and leader, who has the cause of God at heart, 
and soon his services might be respectfully dispensed with. Con- 
— would voluntarily raise their voices and souls to delight- 
ul harmony and praise, devotion would fill every breast, and God 
would, indeed, be GLoriFIED. 

Tn conclusion, allow me most earnestly to recommend, from long, 
pleasing experience, the immense advantages of vocal music to all 
the students of our numerous dissenting colleges. I don’t see why 
it should not be made a necessary branch of a fegular college educa- 
tion. When a young preacher, my congregations would often have 
had no singing at all had not their minister been able to lead them 
and occasionally exhorted them to follow him. Yet, alas! long-tried 
exhortations will produce little effect till something like the plan 
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now proposed be adopted. Let congregations learn to sing, and 
not only spare their ministers the labour of leading the song of 
praise being added to their other most weighty avocations, but pro- 
cure for themselves such delightful sensations in divine worship as 
words cannot express. 
W. M. 
Sheffield. 





ON THE NEGLECT OF THE INTERCESSORY WORK OF OUR 
LORD IN THE PUBLIC FORMULARIES OF THE ESTA- 
BLISHED CHURCH. 


In a valuable work, entitled ‘* Millenarianism Unscriptural,” which 
was recently recommended in the critical department of this Ma- 
gazine, an important omission in the services of the church is noticed 
in the following terms. 

‘* Greatly, indeed, is it to be lamented, that so transcendently 
important a part of our Lord’s mediatorial work should not be more 
fully recognised in the public formularies of our national church. 
It is remarkable, that there is not, during the whole year, a single 
Sabbath, (with the exception of the Fifth Sunday in Lent, and 
Easter Sunday, when the Epistles for the day incidentally* intro- 
duces it, as is the case also on Good Friday,t+) in which the Liturgy 
itself brings before the people distinctly and explicitly, this most 
important part of our Lord’s mediation ; on which the progress of 
religion in the souls of his people ; their main consolations and en- 
couragements; their stability and perseverance; in short, their 
eternal salvation—essentially depend. Who can say how much the 
spiritual benefit of members of the national church has been 
effected by this extraordinary and much-to-be-lamented omission?” 
—p. 224. 

Appended to these just remarks is the following important note, 
which we transcribe as too valuable to remain concealed on the 
last pages of a volume not treating upon the Liturgical controversy. 

‘‘ The importance of the subject referred to on the above-men- 
tioned page, requires that it should be noticed at much greater length 
than would be proper in connexion with the present work. It = 
however, be observed, that in the articles of our national church, 
and in its creeds, (where, if anywhere, it might be expected that 
so important a doctrine would be formally and specifically intro- 
duced,) the intercessory work of our Lord is nowhere to be found. 
In the Athanasian Creed, for instance, it is said, ‘ He (i. e. Christ) 
ascended into heaven, he sitteth on the right hand of the Father, 
God Almighty, [where he ever liveth to make intercession for us? 


* He says “ ¢ incidentally,’ because the direct object of the selections of these 
Epistles is not the Intercession but the Atonement of Christ.’ 

+ “To which should be added a single quotation in the Communion Service, 
viz. 1 John ii. 1,” 
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No—but] from whence he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead.’ 

‘¢ Again, in the Nicene Creed, it is said, * He rose again, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of the Father, [where he abideth a Priest continually, to 
intercede ? &c. No—but] and he shall come again, with glory, to 
judge the quick and the dead.’ 

“ Again, in what is called the Apostles’ Creed, it is said, ‘ The 
third day he rose again from the dead, He ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty, [that he 
might be a merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining 
to God, to make reconciliation for our sins? No—but] From 
thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead.’ 

“ Again, in the Hymn, 7'e Deum Laudamus, it is said, ‘Thou 
sittest at the right hand of God, in the glory of the Father, [now 
to appear in the presence of God for us? No—but] we believe 
that thou shalt come to be our Judge.’ 

“ Again, in the Litany, it is said, ‘ Good Lord deliver us, by the 
mystery of thy holy Incarnation; by thy holy Nativity and Cireum- 
cision; by thy Baptism, Fasting, and Temptation ; by thine Agony, 
and bloody Sweat; by thy Cross and Passion; by thy precious 
Death and Burial; by thy glorious Resurrection and Ascension ; 
{by thy all-efticacious Intercession ? No—] and by the coming of the 
Holy Ghost.’ 

“It may be said, by way of apology, that under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their times, the compilers of the Liturgy were de- 
sirous of adhering, as closely as possible, consistently with their 
attachment to Protestant Christianity, to the Ancient Formularies 
ofchristian worship ; and that they selected what they deemed most 
valuable, and least exceptionable, from those Formularies, in the 
compilation of the English Liturgy. It may also be further stated 
in their defence, that for the reason above stated, they deemed it 
prudent not to supply the defects of the Ancient Formularies. 
But, admitting, that the circumstances of their times, did furnish 
the compilers of the Common Prayer with an apology for so great 
an omission, can it be said, with truth, that the circumstances of our 
own times will justify the continuance of it? 

“Tt should be added, that among the ninety-six Collects, there are 
but few, in which this leading doctrine of Christianity is noticed. 
Of the Lessons, appointed to be read on Sunday, those relating 
to it, of course, occasionally occur with other portions of the 
Scriptures. It is also recognised in six of the prayers (two of 
which form a part of the service for the Visitation of the Sick,) 
and in four of the Collects (viz. in those for St. Stephen’s Day, 
and forthe Twelfth Sunday after Trinity: that in the Communion 
Service; and in that for the Burial of the Dead, ) the same being 
offered in the name of our Lord, as ‘ our only Mediator and Advo- 
cate,’ or through his ¢ mediation.’ It is, also, thus recognised seven 
or eight times in the prayers appointed to be used in various special 
services, such as those of the Lord’s Supper, Baptism, &e. &c. 
Explicitly, and fully, however, our Lord’s office and work, as our 
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High Priest and Intercessor, is nowhere stated throughout the 
whole Book of Common Prayer; and this, notwithstanding it 
is, perhaps, the most important of all the Doctrines of Chris 
tianity, and is so peculiarly suited to the devotional part of divine 
worship. 

‘‘ The above-mentioned subject has been thus noticed by the 
Author, under a conscientious sense of duty, in regard to the spiri- 
tual benefit of his brethren, the members of the Church of England; 
and from an earnest desire that, in respect to every christian doc- 
trine, that church may present a faithful and complete transcript of 
the Religion of the New Testament.” 

These candid and scriptural remarks proceeding, as we presume 
they do, from a member of the Episcopal Church, deserve the 
serious consideration of those who are constantly eulogizing its 
formularies as if they were perfect, while they will remind those 
who engage in free prayer, not to forget the present work of “the 
Apostle and High Priest of our profession, who hath passed into the 
holiest of all, and ever lives to make intercession.” 





* ON THE REMOVAL OF MINISTERS. 


To ascertain the path of duty, and to follow the will of God, are attended with 
great satisfaction of mind. But these are often difficult, not only to private Chris- 
tians but alsoto ministers of the gospel. It is sometimes the case that a minis- 
ter is neither useful nor happy in his situation, although his moral character is 
unimpeachable, and his piety and devotedness most sincere. In such circum- 
stances he would gladly remove to some station where he might be more accept- 
able and useful. But probably he knows of no vacant charge in the circle of his 
own connexions, although there may be congregations at a distance amongst 
whom he might be exceedingly useful and highly prized, did but the parties 
know each other. His age, his talents, his experience might adapt him for such 
congregations much more than a young man, however pious, who has just finish- 
ed his academical course. Now, it does appear to me that some means of com- 
munication between ministers and churches so situated should be established by 
our denomination, to supersede the practice of advertising in newspapers and 
on the covers of our magazines. Very serious evils have resulted from that 
method, to the disgrace of particular congregations, and the injury of the dis- 
senting cause. Allow me, then, to suggest the following arrangement. Might 
not a book be kept by the Secretary to the Congregational Union, at the Con- 
gregational Library, London, in which any minister who wishes to remove from 
his present situation might insert his name and address, his age, where educated 
and ordained, how long he had been engaged in the ministry, &c., with references 
for character, talents, &c. to neighbouring ministers or private christian friends 
to whom he is known. And, on the other hand, let the deacons of our 
churches which want a minister, insert the name and circumstances of the 
church, with suitable references also. The book should be accessible at certain 
hours, not to the curiosity of every meddler, but to those only who really wish to 
obtain useful information. The entries should be made or cancelled by the 
Secretary alone. This method, it is presumed, would be a great relief to 
ministers and congregations so circumstanced, and would tend to prevent the 
introduction of improper characters to our pulpits, who too often sow divisions 
in christian churches. 


A. H. 
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History oF Mapacascar. Comprising also the Progress of the 
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and Co. 1838. 


Since the establishment of missionary societies, within the last forty 
years, a great change has been wrought in the general estimate of their 
character. That for so long a period, their principles and objects 
should have been inadequately appreciated, and prejudices most un- 
reasonable and antichristian, should have been so extensively preva- 
lent, can be accounted for only on the ground either of inconsideration 
or unbelief. Nothing can be more obvious, from the Christian reve- 
lation, than the avowed purpose and command of its Author, to make 
its blessings co-extensive with the whole family of man. Those who 
possess them, are ‘“‘ debtors,” to those who possess them not. Each 
individual believer becomes by his faith a trustee and a depositary for 
the benefit of others. This obligation is commensurate with the 
knowledge of Christianity, and the ability to diffuse it; and if it be 
not felt and discharged to that extent, every member of the Christian 
church is a defaulter! How fearful is the amount of these arrears! 
Eighteen centuries have elapsed, since the risen Saviour gave his last 
commission to his disciples to ‘* teach all nations,”’ and proclaim * the 
Gospel to every creature.” Millions, and even hundreds of millions, 
are still in ignorance and degradation! Facilities for the diffusion of . 
the truth are multiplying around us ; the evidences confirmatory of its 
divine origin and beneficent tendency are progressive as the discoveries 
of science and the march of civilization. The inefficiency of all 
efforts, apart from Christianity, to renovate the world and raise the 
character of man, either individually or socially, from moral depres- 
sion and wretchedness, is demonstrated by the numberless experiments 
that have been made, or are being made, for this purpose, both among 
civilized and barbarous nations. Wherever the vital power of the 
Gospel has been wanting, they have been failures: while various pro- 
portions of success have attended the exertions of such as have gone 
forth in the spirit of pure Christianity. Success is not the ground 
or measure of obligation, but it is its ultimate reward. We are 
bound by the command of the Redeemer to disseminate the Gospel ; 
and its gracious discoveries, its adaptation to the state of the world, 
and all that is characteristic of its spirit and its genius, render the 
obligation permanent and universal. 


The progress and results of modern missions exhibit delightful illustra- 
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tions of these principles. The time has happily passed away when they 
were identified with ignorance and fanaticism. They are no longer looked 
upon with the scowl of contempt and disdain. Missionaries are respect. 
ed, and in some instances revered, as the benefactors of their species, 
They are not only the pioneers, but the most effective agents of civiliza- 
tion and socialimprovement. They discover new countries ; develope 
new aspects of human nature ; arrange the elements of languages before 
unknown, and confer on savage and semi-civilized tribes the most 
powerful means of progression in the incipient literature which they have 
created. They have reclaimed barbarous hordes of wanderers and out- 
casts, and given them the habits and the decencies of humanity. The 
ferocities of war, which had been cherished with such fearful malignity, 
that whole tribes were in a rapid course of extermination, have given 
place to the principles of justice and the arts of peace; so that whole- 
some laws are established, and religious institutions are changing the 
general aspects and manners of the people. There has not been, in 
any age of the Christian church, a more signal demonstration of the 
power of the Gospel, in its triumphant success, than has resulted from 
the missions to the Polynesian isles, in all that constitutes the most 
legitimate evidence of divine approbation. We refer to more than 
those external and palpable indications which are appearing in the 
rapidly extending habits of civilized life, and the observances of public 
religion. It is especially to the instances of genuine conversion to 
God, and all that constitutes a radical transformation of character, 
that we refer, as proving the efficacy of the Gospel, and of that Power 
which alone can account for its results. 

This is one of the marked distinctions between Protestant missions 
and the missions that have been carried on under the auspices of the 
see of Rome, and by the efforts of the Jesuits. To the members of 
the papal church, it must be conceded, as matter of just acknowledg- 
ment, that they have been practically mindful of the proselyting cha- 
racter of Christianity, when Protestant churches, with few exceptions, 
were lethargic and inactive. Christianity was designed to be a prose- 
lyting religion. Its claims are imperative and exclusive, and the 
spirit of benevolent aggression, by all the mora] and pacific means, 
accordant with its own principles, is a leading characteristic of its 
vitality. Whatever errors may distinguish the dogmas of popery, or 
whatever corruption may attach to its institution, its advocates have 
been generally active and persevering in extending its conquests. 
There is in modern times an inextinguishable ardour in the prosecution 
of their interests, worthy of the imitation of such as profess a pure 
faith and a simple ritual. But in two respects, Roman Catholic mis- 
sions have been marked by principles which we deem unscriptural. 
They have not scrupled to employ means unsanctioned by the laws 
and opposed to the spirit of Christianity ; and their standard of per- 
sonal religion has been so low and defective, that nothing could have 
been easier than to make proselytes, and swell the number of nominal 
converts to Christianity. We admit that there may have been excep- 
tions; and doubt not, that cases of individual piety may have been 
found. But in their system every thing depends on the opus operatum 
of sacerdotal administration ; and a summary process, dependent more 
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on the will of governors and rulers than on an intelligent knowledge 
of Christianity, has marked their plans of conversion. Hence in their 
missionary enterprises, it has generally happened, that by all the arts 
of Jesuitical policy, power has been obtained in “ high places;” the 
secular government has been won over to a nominal Christianity; the 
people, by the force of authority, have followed their superiors; and 
wholesale transfers of communities from heathenism to such modified 
forms of Christianity as were suited to their taste and habits, have 
enabled the propagandists to report large accessions to the see of 
Rome. We need not say, that these methods of conversion are essen- 
tially different from those adopted by the missionaries of evangelical 
Protestant churches. In their system personal religion is the basis of 
sound religion; and individuals must give credible evidence of piety, 
before they can become eligible materials for Christian churches. Their 
labours commence in efforts to effect individual conversion. Men 
must be ‘* ready to give a reason of the hope that is in them.” They 
are put in possession, as soon as it is practicable, of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and are encouraged to exercise their rational faculties in under- 
standing them. The results are not usually distinguished by the 
rapidity and extent of papal conquests; but enlightened conviction 
becomes the basis of genuine conversion, and will be found to be ullti- 
mately as permanent as it is satisfactory. It is ‘‘ a reasonable service.” 

We have entered into this statement, because the mission to Mada- 
gascar, notwithstanding its present affecting and melanclioly position, 
will be found to confirm these principles and to illustrate their practical 
operation. It began under auspicious circumstances. The missionaries 
acted as their brethren had done in Africa and the South Seas, and in 
other scenes of labour. The education of the people was encouraged 
by the king of Madagascar ; the press was established ; the language 
of the Malagasy was reduced to grammatical form, and systematised 
for popular instruction; various beneficial arts of civilization were 
introduced ; a treaty was established for the abolition of the slave 
trade; and, above all, Christian churches were organized on the 
grounds we have already stated. The proofs of scriptural piety were 
decisive ; and the progress of their mission in every department was 
most encouraging, until a sanguinary and ruthless despotism com- 
menced the work of extermination. A retrograde movement in every 
thing that affects the prosperity of the nation is hurrying it back to 
ignorance, barbarity, and demoralization. As if some incarnation of 
demoniacal malignity were seated on the throne of Madagascar, a Fury 
wields the sceptre; and moral desolation and havoc are spreading 
around scenes not long ago hallowed by the benignant processes of 
religion. Still the Christians of Madagascar are evincing the most 
heroic fidelity, and even in their deep prostration, are illustrating the 
power of their principles. The persecution from which they are suf- 
fering, is a mysterious permission of evil, that will doubtless be sooner 
or later explained by the interposition of Divine Providence. It is a 
“ fiery trial,” designed to prove that the spirit of martyrs is not yet 
extinct; and that what Christianity produced in primitive ages of 
sublime virtue, in the endurance and constancy of the first confessors, 
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its principles are still capable of effecting! Fortitude and patience, 
** added to their faith,” are bright pledges and precursors of ultimate 
success. The cause of missions has its attestation in suffering as well 
as in action ; and the identity of that cause with primitive Christianity 
shall yet receive its confirmation in its triumphs. 

The history of the mission to Madagascar is the most interesting 
portion of the volumes before us. The whole of the first volume, and 
a considerable part of the second, are occupied with an account of 
Madagascar itself, from the time of our earliest knowledge of the 
island, to the present period. This is confessedly, as the title indi- 
cates, the character of Mr. Ellis’s work; and the public are greatly 
indebted to its esteemed author for the valuable and authentic infor- 
mation which he has communicated. It is unquestionably the most 
complete account of this island that has yet appeared ; and we doubt 
not that it will be appealed to, as a work of decisive authority, by all 
future historians. Mr. Ellis has availed himself of the aid of former 
writers, and has derived the most satisfactory information from the 
archives and records of the London Missionary Society. The inte- 
resting volume, published by Mr. Copland in 1823, contained a large 
mass of valuable details. From Flacourt, and other French authors, 
down to the middle of the last century, Mr. C. had obtained his prin- 
cipal information, and communicated the results of his labours to the 
public, just after the visit of Rataffe to this country. Mr. Ellis has, 
however, been mainly indebted to the letters and communications of 
departed and of living missionaries ; amongst the latter the Rev. J.J. 
Freeman occupies the most prominent position. Without in the least 
deducting from the value of Mr. Ellis’s labours, we think that the 
entire work would have been more attractive, had its details of natural 
history, customs, language, and laws, and such materiél, as now 
occupy the greater part of the two volumes, been compressed in the 
body of the work, and the less generally interesting matters have been 
introduced into the Appendix. In fact, the work, as it now appears, 
with the exception of the account of the mission, belongs rather to the 
physical, statistical, and political geography of Madagascar, than its 
‘‘ history,” as that term is usually understood. Of its remote history, 
little is known on which reliance can be placed ; and if more had been 
given of the continuous relation of events, from the commencement of 
the mission by the London Society, and as much as possible, in the 
language of the missionaries, along with those records of feeling and 
of incident, which would have identified the relations with the mission- 
aries, the sympathy and interest of general readers would have been 
greatly increased. The less ambitious form of ‘* narrative” might have 
furnished incidental illustrations of a more vivid and realizing cha- 
racter than any separate and classified details, apart from personal 
adventures and observations. The volumes are, nevertheless, of high 
and permanent worth, though their immediate effect on the public 
mind may be less striking and popular. 

The multifarious and diversified accounts of these volumes, as to the 
discovery of Madagascar by the Portuguese, the character of its inha- 
bitants, the scenery, the climate, manners, and language of the people, 
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render it difficult to make appropriate selections; and as we are 
persuaded that our readers generally will peruse the work, we shall 
confine our attention to the latter portion of it. 

It appears, that not long after the Portuguese settlement in 
Madagascar, and the subsequent establishment of a French colony, 
attempts were made to promote the conversion of the natives to 
Christianity by the Roman Catholics. Navarette, a superior of the 
order of St. Dominic, visited Madagascar on his way to the Indian 
islands. To his great surprise, he found a bishop, three missionaries, 
and two lay brethren, with a chapel, monastery, and library! They 
had made several converts, so far as the initiatory rite of baptism con- 
stituted them such. It is said, that hundreds of the natives had sub- 
mitted to it; but few were known to exhibit any sign of personal 
religion. The state of morals among the native converts and French 
settlers was extremely low, and presented to the inhabitants of the 
island very unfavourable specimens of the influence of the new religion. 
After this period there was one Roman Catholic missionary of great 
activity and enterprize, concerning whom an interesting account 
is given by Mr. Ellis, His name was Father Stephen; he was 
an ecclesiastic of the order of St. Lazarus, and superior of the mission 
to Madagascar. Andrian Monango, the sovereign of the pro- 
vince of Mandraney, and an ally of the French, had given to Father 
Stephen a cordial reception. As the following narrative illustrates 
some of our preceding remarks on the policy of Roman Catholic 
missionaries, we give it in the words of Mr. Ellis. 


* According to the testimony of Rochon, the amiable qualities and good dis- 
position of this chieftain encouraged Father Stephen to entertain the most san- 
guine hopes of success in a resolution he had formed of converting this powerful 
native to the Catholic faith. But Manango, who had treated Father Stephen 

_ with much kindness, frankly told him, that all his efforts to induce him to em- 
brace his religion, must prove unavailing; and as a private statement to this 
effect was not deemed sufficient, he summoned his family together, and openly 
assured the Missionary, in their presence, of his firm and unalterable resolution 
to adhere to the customs of his ancestors. 

“ Father Stephen had especially represented to the chief the evil and sinful- 
ness of polygamy, a point on which a Malagasy noble would be likely to be 
extremely jealous of interference, as involving, according to his ideas, among 
other considerations, his dignity and honour. 

“ The chief naturally refused to follow the advice of the priest, and informed 
him that he could not change the customs of his country. The priest's reply to 
the chief was simply a peremptory order to dismiss from his house all his wives 
but one; with a threat, that unless he promptly complied, the French would 
seize all his wives, and compel him to obedience. 

“Such was the surprise and indignation excited by this arrogant and un- 
looked-for denunciation, that a general attack was commenced upon the offend- 
ing party, and, but for the timely interference of the chieftain, it is more than 
probable, that Father Stephen would have been murdered upon the spot. Sup- 
pressing his own indignation, the chief exerted all his authority to obtain a pri- 
vate interview with the monk for a few moments; when, after requesting the 
space of fifteen days to consider of the proposition respecting his conversion, he 
dismissed him with some presents, and assurances of respect. 

“ The object in gaining this delay was, that he might have an opportunity of 
withdrawing from the province of Madraney, in case the French should attempt 
to execute the threat of Father Stephen. He therefore set off as soon as the 
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monk had left him, to seek an asylum for himself, his wives, and his slaves, in 
the province of Machicores, now known as Trienimbalala. 

“No sooner had Father Stephen become acquainted with the chieftain’s de- 
sign and place of retreat, than, in defiance of the remonstrances of Chamargon, 
and the advice of La Case, he rashly determined to follow him ; and accordingly 
he commenced his crusade, invested with his sacerdotal habit, and accompanied 
by a few attendants. 

“« After encountering many difficulties and suffering much fatigue, sufficient 
to have subdued a less determined zeal, he reached the chieftain’s residence dur- 
ing the first week in Lent, 1664. The chief, who advanced towards his former 
friend without the least sign of alarm or indignation, with great urbanity re- 
quested Father Stephen to renounce his project; assuring him that he could not 
accede to his wishes of embracing the Christian faith. 

“* On this assurance, the monk, with the enthusiasm of a lunatic, rather than 
the sobriety of a messenger of the Gospel of | ps seized the odies (the amulets 
worn by the chieftain as sacred things,) dashed them insultingly into the fire, and 
then declared war against him. 

“ The result was such as might have been anticipated. The forbearance and 
moderation of the chief had hitherto been proof against the pertinacity of the 
monk ; but such accumulated insults were no longer to be borne, and he ordered 
Father Stephen and his attendants to be massacred on the spot; at the same 
time swearing to effect the destruction of all the French in the island. In order 
to put this determination into execution, he sent his son, who had been baptized, 
to his brother-in-law, La Vantangue, for the purpose of inducing him to unite 
in breaking off the yoke of the French, whose designs they looked upon as 
directed to the subversion of the laws and usages of their country. ‘ He assured 
him that his insulted ody had commanded him to defend these at the peril of his 
life, and that victory was certain, over an enemy who had dared to commit such 
criminal excesses. He likewise informed him that Chamargon had sent forty 
Frenchmen to the eastern coast, whom he might easily surprise and destroy.’ 

*¢ No sooner had La Vantangue put himself upon his guard, than he felt the 
advantage of the information thus conveyed to him. Two days after the arrival 
of his nephew, his spies brought tidings that the French had pitched their camp 
at the distance of only one league from the village where he resided. Ile in- 
stantly despatched a messenger to make them an offer of provisions, and begged 
them to make known to him the purpose of their journey ; to which La Forge, 
who commanded the detachment, replied, that he had orders to subject the country 
to the French domination. Alarmed .at this declaration, La Vantangue offered 
him four hundred bullocks as the price of peace ; and represented that his country 
was too far from Fort Dauphin for him to have done any thing to draw down the 
resentment of the colony. La Forge, rejecting this offer, fixed the price of peace 
at twenty thousand bullocks. To this demand La Vantangue returned no 
answer; but while the French were ravaging a plantation of sugar canes, he 
ordered them all to be massacred; and the only person who escaped with life 
was a Portuguese!’ —Vol. ii. p. 17—20. 


A fearful reaction followed this outburst of native indignation. The 
French, under the guidance and instigation of a surviving priest, 
carried slaughter and desolation into the territory of Manango, and 
fixed an indelible stigma on the character of all pretensions either to 
civilization or Christianity for ages afterwards. Father Stephen had 
‘* taken the sword,” and he “ perished by it!” An extreme jealousy 
of religious interference was engendered and perpetuated; and it is 
more than probable that the feelings cherished to this day, in reference 
to Protestant missions, may be traced to the remembrance of those 
deeds of atrocity that had been perpetrated in the name of Chris- 
tianity! 
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It is a part of the curse of injustice, that antipathies are perpetuated, 
and prejudices of the most hostile character become as inveterate 
among the oppressors as the oppressed. 


“ When the protestant missionaries,” says Mr. E., “ were proceeding to Ma- 
dagascar in 1818, they touched at Bourbon, and were strongly advised to re- 
linquish so hopeless an object—so decidedly preposterous an undertaking. 
‘Render the Malagasy Christians!" said they; ‘ Impossible! They are but 
beasts. They have no more reason than brutes; they are not capable of thinking 
and reasoning. They are not endowed with the capacities of human beings. 
The French have long tried them, and cannot discern any capacity —any talent 

’ 


among them. 
“ Such were the repeated testimonies given by the French to the result of 


their own trial. And yet, by a strange inconsistency, no sooner were the pro- 
testant missionaries settled at the capital of the island and about to commence 
their works, than the superior of the Catholics of Bourbon wrote to Radama, 
recommending the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, as the best for 
kings and princes, as well as for the good of their subjects; and requesting to 
send a body of priests to be maintained ‘ out of the king’s meat,’ who might in- 
struct his people in useful knowledge and Christianity !”—Vol. ii. p. 24. 


So it always is and always will be with popery and its advocates. 
It may suit the partizans of their jesuitical policy to adopt and profess 
“voluntaryism”’ whenever it serves their purpose; and none can be 
more loud and clamorous in the defence of ecclesiastical independence. 
But their voluntaryism means popular subjection; and their inde- 
pendence of the state, means the state’s dependance on them, when- 
ever they can effect it, and where they cannot, working on by all and 
every method of intrigue, seduction, and pretension, till the snaky 
folds of their vast constrictor shall embrace ‘ kings, princes, and 
people” within their mighty convolution ! 

Mr. Ellis informs us that on one occasion Radama adverted to 
Father Stephen, and declared that he would “ never allow his subjects 
to be instructed in Christianity by any other means than those of 
persuasion and the diffusion of learning to enlighten their minds.” 
This, Mr. E. well observes, was a noble recognition of a fundamental 
principle in all sound legislation; for where compulsion begins, re- 
ligion ends! Well would it have been for the interests of Christianity, 
if this maxim had been regarded in Christian and in Protestant com- 
munities. What are the principal sources of strife and collision at 
this moment, in the British Empire, but such questions as may be 
traced to the neglect or violation of the safe policy involved in this 
principle ? 

‘A protestant mission to Madagascar was brought before the Direc- 
tors of the London Missionary Society at one of their earliest meetings, 
in 1796. Dr. Vanderkemp was instructed to make enquiries in re- 
ference to this object in 1798, but was prevented from adopting any 
effective measures. Their esteemed agent and representative, the 
Rev. John Campbell, was also appointed to send, if practicable, a de- 
putation from Africa to obtain information as to any practicable move- 
ment. But it was not till 1817, and especially after the encourage- 
ment received from Sir Robert Farquhar, whose memorable and truly 
illustrious efforts for the abolition of the slave trade entitle him to 
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lasting veneration, that any missionaries were sent to Madagascar, 
For this purpose the Rev. Messrs. Bevan and D. Jones were sent b 

the Directors, and arrived at Madagascar in October, 1818. We 
know of no history of more affecting details than this part of the work 
before us. Sir R. Farquhar had returned home, on leave of absence, 
His successor in the government of Mauritius was not imbued with 
that spirit of justice and liberality that distinguished his successor; 
and the great cause of abolition had been so treacherously thwarted by 
the cunning and cupidity of those who were interested in preventing 
it, that Radama was in danger of transferring to the missionaries the 
supicions and jealousies which the violation of the treaty had so power- 
fully excited. Other parties acted with unwarrantable inconsistency ; 
and every step of the movement made by the missionaries was attended 
with difficulty, perplexity, and peril. Tried by a most insalubrious cli- 
mate, afflicted by domestic calamities and the deepest personal sufferings, 
nothing but the “ spirit of faith” and the special consolations of the 
divine presence could have sustained them. Mr. Jones, in the course 
of these overwhelming trials, was successively deprived by death of 
his beloved partner and child! His excellent colleague in the mission 
was soon afterwards removed by the pestilential fever of the country; 
and his child, and subsequently his wife, were consigned to the 
tomb; not without some cause for suspicion that poison had been 
employed to accelerate the fearful process! An Englishman, resident 
in the island for commercial objects, acted towards the surviving mis- 
sionary with most barbarous cruelty, leaving an indelible blot of 
infamy on his character. In these circumstances Mr. Jones, amidst 
privation, insult, treachery, and unexampled anxieties, still persevered 
in his holy enterprise; and after recruiting his health by a visit to 
Mauritius, he returned, under better auspices, to the scene of his suf- 
ferings and his labours in Madagascar. The return of Sir R. Farquhar 
to the government of Mauritius, led to the renewal of successful efforts 
for the abolition of the slave trade in Madagascar; and Mr. Hastie, a 
name ever to be revered and immortalized in Madagascar, was selected 
to be the agent to the British government in that island. Before Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Hastie returned, Sir R. Farquhar minutely explained 
the objects of the respective parties. Addressing Mr. Hastie, he said, 
* Your object, Sir, is strictly political, and you will not, therefore, 
interfere with the religious operations of the missionaries ;” and then, 
addressing Mr. Jones, he said, ‘‘ and your object, Sir, is strictly re- 
ligious, nor will you interfere with the civil transactions of the British 
agents; and yet, Gentlemen, you should support and help one another 
to the utmost.”—Vol. ii. p. 220. This distinction was in perfect 
harmony with the great law of Christianity, in reference to secular 
affairs; ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s!” There will never be peace in the 
state, and purity in the church, till this distinction be maintained and 
acted upon throughout the world. 

The arrival of the British agent and the missionary was followed by 
results of the highest importance. Ultimately the traffic in slaves was 
terminated, and the future missionaries sent to the island were most 
kindly and hospitably received. The account given of the renewal of 
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the treaty for the abolition is so interesting that we cannot omit the 


relation. 
In reference to the 11th of October, 1820, when the treaty was re- 


newed, Mr. Hastie observes : 

“ The moment arrived when the welfare of millions was to be decided: I 
agreed! and I trust that Divine power which guides all hearts will induce the 
government to sanction the act. The Kabary (or public council) was convened, 
the proclamation published and received with transports by thousands, The 
British flag was unfurled; and freedom—freedom from the bloody stains of 
slave dealing—hailed as the gift of the British nation.” I “‘ declare, (adds this 
generous hearted man) the first peal of Radama’s cannon announcing the 
treaty sealed, rejoiced my heart more than the gift of thousands would have 
done! Radama had now shown himself worthy of being a civilized king. 
Words cannot describe the joy that prevailed in the capital, or the willing and 
gladsome activity and diligence with which the despatches to the districts were 
instantly forwarded. The king desired me to write, without delay, to Tamatave, 
to secure a passage to the Mauritius, and he sent off a courier with my letter. 
By the same messenger he sent orders for the immediate return of all slaves sent 
down to the coust, and not then sold. He published an edict, that if any of his 
subjects were indebted to the slave trade, they must, without delay, py them in 
money, 28 on no pretext whatever could a deviation from his orders for the entire 
suppression of the slave traffic meet a milder punishment than death !”—Vol. ii. 


p. 242. 


After these events had secured a more encouraging prospect for 
the work of missionary culture, new labourers were sent to the field 
of enterprise, and a rapid sketch is giveu by Mr. Ellis of the suc- 
cessive missionaries and artizans destined for Madagascar. Every 
thing became as auspicious as in such circumstances could have been 
anticipated. Radama evinced a degree of talent, enterprise, and 
patriotic regard for the welfare of his country, that will ever render 
his reign distinguished and memorable. He was altogether an extra- 
ordinary man; and Captain Moorsom states, that his intellect was as 
much “‘ expanded beyond that of his countrymen, as that of the 
nineteenth century is in advance of the sixteenth.” He rendered 
essential service in the protection and advancement of the missionaries, 
and by all practicable means sought to elevate and civilize his 
country. Well would it have been, if his personal character had 
been formed on the principles of those whom he kindly patronized 
in all their benignant processes of improvement! His death was an 
event to be deeply deplored ; and though, for a short time afterwards, 
a measure of toleration was evinced towards the missionaries by his 
sanguinary successor, it was soon apparent, that the most malignant 
hatred towards Christianity and the professors of the new religion 
was cherished by the queen, especially towards her christian subjects. 
An edict was promulgated prohibiting all teaching, except in the 
state schools, or such directly established by the government. Soon 
afterwards the favourite ministers of the queen evinced their desire for 
the expulsion of the missionaries. Formal accusations were encou- 
raged against the native Christians, and another edict was published 
in the true style of autocratic infallibility. The church that never 
canerr, and the church that never does err, may find assumptions 
and claims like their own, admirably maintained by her majesty, the 
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head of the church and state of Madagascar! This is the form and 
substance of her decrees: ‘* T'hat which has been established by my 
ancestors I cannot permit to be changed. As to baptism, s0- 
cieties, places of worship, and the observance of the sabbath—how 
many rulers are there in this land? \s 1 Not | aLone THAT RULE? 
TuHtsE THINGS ARE NOT TO BE DONE; THEY ARE UNLAWFUL IN MY 
COUNTRY. I DENOUNCE DEATH AGAINST THE GUILTY.” Who can 
wonder that persecution should result from such assumption? The 
doctrine of the “‘ right divine” to reign over consciences and souls, 
and to prescribe in matters of religion, necessarily involves the claim 
of infallibility, and the consequent right to enforce its demands by 
the sanctions and penalties of law. Admit, with ancient or modern 
defenders of civil establishments in religion, the right of the magis- 
trate to interfere by enactment or administration, and to establish 
his own religion by an incorporation with the state, as a part and 
parcel of its institutions, and all the elements of persecution are in- 
volved in the principle. Policy may restrict, and expediency may 
modify its application; but the will of the Russian Czar, the laws of 
the “ Celestial Empire,” and the “sic volo, et sic jubeo” of Ranava- 
lomanjaka, will have the same identical ground of justification. 
Never will true liberty be complete and permanent in any portion of 
the globe, whether under pagan, papal, or protestant names, till civil 
governments are restricted to their own legitimate province—the 
protection of secular rights; and religion is left to the arbitration of 
conscience, and the decision of individual judgment. Abandon this 
limitation on the power of the civil magistrate, and all the varying 
forms of intolerance are but questions of degree. The principle is 
conceded ; and the fashion of its application is a mere accident, to be 
determined by the caprice of taste, which no international laws have 
any right to controul. Till all nations put down this rpwrov Yevdoe 
—the first lie in legislation, the “‘ free course” claimed by pure Chris- 
tianity will never be unimpeded and complete ! 

We had intended to have given numerous extracts from the closing 
details of this history, and may at some future period avail ourselves 
of an opportunity to advert to the present affecting position of things in 
Madagascar. The martyrdom of distinguished individuals has already 
excited the deepest sympathy in our churches, and we have stili to 
mourn that the voice of blood is crying to the heavens, and that 
fearful retribution may be apprehended! There must be more prayer, 
more fervent, incessant, heart-stirring prayer, for the sufferers of 
Madagascar! We are not sufficiently alive to the claims of our 
fellow-christians there! Never were more cheering prospects clouded 
by oppression, and blighted by the withering spell of intolerant 
fanaticism and malignant hostility. Never were there more honour- 
able sufferers and confessors worthy of the purest ages of the primitive 
churches. Surely some united and faithful remonstrance might go 
forth from christian Britain against such a course of persecution and 
barbarity; and if national rights be still respected, even commercial 
policy. might be made to subserve the interests of humanity. 

We must refer our readers to the work of Mr. Ellis for the affecting 
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details of recent sufferings in Madagascar; and while we most cor- 
dially renew to him the assurance of our heart-felt gratitude for these 
invaluable researches which he has edded to his other excellent publi- 
cations, we earnestly call upon all the friends of humanity, liberty and 
religion to pray for the Christians of Madagascar, that their ruthless 
oppressor may be ‘turned from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God!” Arise, O Gop! PLeap THINE own 


cause! 


On the Principles of English University Education. By the 
Rev. William Whewell, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge: Author of a History of the Inductive 
Sciences. The Second Edition, including additional Thoughts 
on the Study of Maihematics. Cambridge: J. and J. Deighton. 
J. W. Parker, West Strand. 

The Mysteries of Revelation no solid Argument against its Truth ; 
a Dissertation which gained the Hulsean Prize for 1838. By 
Daniel Moore, Librarian and Scholar of Catharine Hall. 
Cambridge : Deighton and T. Stevenson. London: J. W. Parker, 
Strand. 

The State of Christianity from its Promulgation to the present 
Time, not inconsistent with the Belief that it is a Revelation 
rom God; an Essay which gained the Norrisian Prize for 
the Year 1837. By Daniel Moore, Scholar of Catharine 
Hail. 


Some of our readers may, perhaps, wonder by what chance these pub- 
lications found their way to our editorial table, or for what purpose we 
propose to occupy our columns with a reference to writings which, 
whether justly or unjustly, are supposed to be somewhat ephemeral in 
their character, and not always very attractive in their aspect. To 
which it may be sufficient to reply, that the subject of the principal 
essay is so important, that any attempt to illustrate it, would have 
commanded our respect, even had it failed; but, being successful, we 
have given it a careful perusal, and find that its literary merit is such 
as to warrant our recommendation of it to those who take an interest 
in discussions of this kind. All that relates to the education of men 
for the sacred office, whatever be the banners under which they are 
enrolled, or the religious communion to which they belong, possesses, 
to our minds, a powerful attraction. Decided advocates as we 
have ever been of the principles of Protestant dissent, we should 
suspect our own consistency did we not give to others the full 
liberty which we claim for ourselves. We are convinced, that a fitting 
discharge of the duties of the ministerial character and office in the 
present times, demands the union of every variety of qualification ; 
and we gladly take occasion, from the works before us, to offer some 
eneral remarks, as we promised at the close of our review of Dr. 

ifchild’s Counsels last month, upon subjects more or less connected 
with the mental culture requisite for the christian ministry, and 
theological education in general. 
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The system of Prize Essays has long been adopted, in both our univer- 
sities, and it has abundant and obvious advantages, since it furnishes a 
stimulus to intellectual effort, and serves to induce young men to read 
attentively upon subjects not immediately connected with their ordi- 
nary college duties. At Oxford, we understand, the subjects of the 
Chancellor’s essays are more general and literary; at Cambridge they 
partake rather of a theological cast, and are, for the most part, con- 
nected with the evidences of Christianity. Among those who obtained 
the English Prize Essay at Oxford, we recollect the names of some 
who have afterwards attained considerable eminence. In 177], 
J. Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, then of University College, was the 
successful candidate, the subject being The Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Foreign Travel. Lord Tenterden, in 1786, On the Use 
and Abuse af Satire. In 1779, Lord Sidmouth, On the Affinity 
between Poetry and Painting. 1780, Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury, 
The Study of Antiquities. 1799, Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, The 
Influence of Religious Principle. 1796, Copleston, Bishop of 
Llandaff, Agriculture. 1803, Daniel Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, 
Common Sense. 1805, Bishop Heber, The Sense of Honour. 
1816, H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry, A comparative Estimate 
of Sculpture and Painting. 1821, D. K. Sandford, Greek Professor 
in the University of Glasgow, The Study of Modern History. 

Among the prize compositions in verse, Latin, or English, we see the 
memorable names of Lord Grenville, 1779, Vis Electrica. Marquis 
Wellesley, (1780) In Mortem Jacobi Cook, Navigatoris Celeber- 
rimi. George Canning, (1789) Iter ad Meccam Religionis Causé 
susceptum ; 1805, Bp. Heber on Palestine ; and (1819) Syracuse, 
by Lord Stanley. And these references show how well adapted such 
prizes are to call forth the efforts of the most powerful minds. 

The Cambridge Hulsean Prize was instituted by the Rev. John 
Hulse, B.A. of St. John’s College, who bequeathed to the university 
certain estates for the advancement of religious learning, and directed 
in his will that out of the rents and profits, an annual premium of £40 
(since increased to £100) should be given to the writer of the best 
dissertation upon some subject connected with the direct or collateral 
evidences of the christian revelation; plainly proving that it was 
intended to counteract the spread of infidelity, and urge the under- 
graduates to pursue the neglected study of theology. The following 
extract from his will, dated Elworth, in the county of Chester, 21 July, 
1777, places the object he had in view in a clear light. 

“I direct that one-sixth part (ofa certain portion of his rentals ) shall be paid 
to such learned and ingenious person, in the University of Cambridge, under the 
degree of Master of Arts, as shall compose for that year the best dissertation, in 
the English language, on the evidences in general, or on the prophecies or 
miracles in particular, or any other particular argument, whether the same be 
direct or collateral aye of the christian religion, in order to evince its truth and 
excellence. And he who shall be so rewarded shall not be admitted at any 
future time as a candidate again in the same way, to the intent that others may 
be invited and encouraged to write on so sacred and sublime a subject. May 
the divine blessing for ever go along with all my benefactions, and may the 
greatest and the best of Beings, by his all-wise Providence and gracious influence, 
make the same effectual to his own glory, and the good of my fellow creatures.” 
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The first Hulsean Prize was obtained by John Bird Sumner, (1802,) 
now Bishop of Chester: that in 1803 by John Scott, son of the 
excellent Thomas Scott, the commentator. In 1808, it was obtained 
by Sir John Cam Hobhouse. In 1831, an admirable essay was 
written by the Rev. George Langshaw, since Fellow of St. John’s, 
upon the following subject, The Evidences of the Christian Religion 
not weakened by Time, now lying before us; and the last, that for 
1838, has been adjudged to Mr. Daniel Moore. 

The subject of this present essay, was thus announced, ‘ That a 
revelation contains mysteries is no argument against its truth.” Mr. 
Moore’s Dissertation is divided into nine principal sections, the heads 
of which only it is requisite to give. I. The Essential Characteristics 
of a Divine Revelation. II. Mystery in the Conceptions of God Him- 
self. III. Mystery in all the Works of God. IV. Mystery in the 
Providence of God. V. Mystery no Objection to our Conclusions 
on Subjects of Human Knowledge, Man being accustomed to receive 
Mystery. VI. Considerations of Objections—Mystery viewed in re- 
lation to Human Reason. VII. Farther Consideration of Objections— 
Mystery viewed as the Object of an enlightened Faith—Bolingbroke’s 
Objection. VIII. The Special Mysteries of the Christian Revelation. 
From this outline our readers will perceive the extent and comprehen- 
siveness of the subject discussed, every part of which displays much 
acuteness and ingenuity of mind, and no inconsiderable power of 
eloquent writing. If a critical reader were disposed to except against 
any thing in this plan, it would be to the comparatively short space 
allowed to the consideration of the special mysteries of Christianity ; 
but he would do well to recollect that the subject is so generally 
stated as to leave the essayist little choice in this business, and to im- 
pose upon him the consideration of mystery in general, rather than 
the christian mysteries in particular. But those mysteries are brought 
out into full view. No attempt is made to evade or explain them 
away; and the work is pervaded by a fervent spirit of evangelical 
piety, from which we cannot but augur favourably, as to the future 
usefulness of the author. The appended notes and references, with 
which the Dissertation abounds, are highly valuable, and indicate an 
extensive acquaintance with works of general literature and science, 
and with the best writers on theological subjects, 

We shall furnish our readers with one passage, in which the writer 
brings his mathematical acquirements to bear upon the main subject 
of the Essay. It is in the section which treats of our being accustomed 
to receive mystery upon subjects of human knowledge :— 


“ But the folly of making our capacity of comprehension a test of truth, be- 
comes yet more apparent, when we find that mystery is not wholly excluded 
from those very truths which we justly deem to have more of fixedness and 
certainty than can possibly belong to the conclusions of moral philosophy. To 
the mathematics alone is assigned that prerogative of demonstration which seems 
to except them from the liabilities belonging to all other science, and place them 
beyond the reach of error. When, however, we consider the cause to which 
mathematical truth owes this unrivalled certainty, we find it in the clearness and 
precision of the relations with which the science deals. There are certain defini- 
tions given to us ; these definitions may indeed be exact representations of some- 
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thing which we find in nature; but they may, and frequently do, refer to things 
of which the human mind can form no conception as actually existent. Still, 
all our reasonings upon the objects of the science, on the laws which govern, or 
the properties which belong to them, must be formed upon the strict letter of 
these definitions, and not upon any physical resemblances which the ordinary 
use of the terms might suggest to us. Definitions constitute the very principles 
of mathematical science. 

“ Now let us enquire how we dealt with these definitions before our minds 
came to repose with such perfect satisfaction on the infallibility of the theorems 
which are framed upon them? For example, by what new alphabet of human 
thoughts were we taught to grasp the conception of a point, which, though void 
of all extension, without length, depth, or breadth, is that in which all magni- 
tude begins and ends? How, from this, did we pass on to the comprehension 
of a surface, which, though possessing both length and breadth, formed no part 
of the solid content of the body; thence, to that of a line and curve for ever 
converging towards each other, and yet never coming into actual contact? 
These, it will be said, are only hypotheses, which come so indefinitely near to 
what falls under the evidence of our senses, that no error can arise from sup- 
posing them to have an actual existence: it is not essential that we should have 
any mental image for them, they are only abstract conceptions from which we 
find it both convenient and safe to reason. True; but why may not Revelation 
have its abstract conceptions also ? 

“ Nor is it only in the first principles of mathematical science that we must 
be content to have something mysterious, but we must also have it in many of 
the conclusions to which it leads us Thus, though taught to conceive of a point 
as infinitely small, we find that the point of contact between a sphere anda 
plane must be infinitely greater than that between a sphere and a line. So 
again, we are told that infinity represents a quantity which is beyond all assign- 
able magnitude, and therefore supposes the negation of all limits whatever: yet 
it is proved to us, that both in surfaces and solids there must be several species 
of infinity, each greater than any finite quantity, and yet each, in succession, 
infinitely greater than the other. We might easily multiply examples of these 
difficulties, which, although setting at defiance every effort of the human mind, 
must be believed and acted upon before we pass the vestibule of that temple in 
which nature has locked up so many of her wonders. 

“* Let no one suppose that we would dare to impugn the authority of mathe- 
matical truth, because we show that in common with all other departments of 
human knowledge, it contains some things which are ‘ hard to be understood,’ 
but which are nevertheless necessarily received by the human mind. No: how- 
ever arbitrary may be the hypotheses, or strange the conclusions to which they 
bring us, the science itself is the noblest creation of unassisted reason, the best 
and only instrument we have to measure the dimensions of the universe. 

«¢ On what principle, then, we ask again, is mystery to be considered an argu- 
ment against ws truths of revelation, but none against the truths of science? 
Were we to blot from our creed every article that is either based upon or leads 
to mystery, truth after truth would sink from under us, till we were launched on 
a sea of universal doubt. With Zeno we might say there was no such thing as 
motion; with Hobbes we might deny the difference between right and wrong; 
with Berkeley we might doubt the existence of a material world, and with Hume 
we might deny our own. Practically, however, man cannot adopt these absur- 
dities: and yet, while allowing that there may be depths in his own poor phi- 
losophy which he can never sound, he still contends that he has a line to reach 
those sublimer verities which stretch onward to eternity; perversely expecting 
that distinctness of vision will increase with the remoteness of the object, and 
that light unapproachable will dazzle him less than the light of day. Great 
indeed he confesses must be the mystery of science, why should his faith stagger 
at the announcement, Great is the mystery of godliness?”— Mysteries of 
Revelation—p. 59. 
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The Norrisian Prize Essay was left by John Norris, Esq. the founder 





of £12 per annum, £7. 4s. of which is to be expended upon a gold 
medal; the residue in books, to the author of the best prose essay on 
asacred subject, which is to be proposed by the Norrisian Professor. 
This also has been gained by Mr. Moore, and contains many striking 
ages, to which, however, our limits forbid us farther to allude. 

Our reason for referring so particularly to this subject may be easily 
anticipated. We have long been of opinion that so good an example 
ought to be followed more extensively by persons of other denomina- 
tions. One object that Mr. Hulse expressly had in view was, “ that 
others might be invited to the like charitable, and, as he humbly 
hoped, seasonable and useful benefactions.” It cannot be doubted 
that considerable advantages might be expected to accrue, in our 
dissenting communities, from such a method of doing good. The Prize 
Essay on Mammon, given by Dr. Conquest, was the means of drawing 
forth to more immediate notice Dr. Harris, the able and eminent 
author of the Christian Teacher. That given by Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith, led to the admirable Essay on Schism, by Dr. Hoppus; 
and Dr. Styles has recently obtained the prize upon the subject of 
Cruelty to Animals. In common with many others, we have never 
ceased to regret, that the noble and munificent bequest of the late Duke 
of Bridgewater, had not been so arranged as to lead to more permanent 
results. Instead of giving a thousand pounds each to eight different 
writers, we should have greatly preferred to have had it so regulated 
that one work should have been published annually, and, if possible, 
that it should have been open to general competition. 

The Congregational Lecture, in Blomfield Street, shows that the 
dissenting body is not unaware of the advantages of such a mode of 
calling forth the talents of distinguished men. The works already 
published in connexion with it, have been of a truly valuable order, and 
have attracted the notice of intelligent men of other communions. 
Dr. Wardlaw’s Christian Ethics, Dr. Vaughan’s Sources of the Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, Mr. Gilbert’s on the Atonement, Dr. Hen- 
derson’s on Inspiration, and Dr. Redford’s on the Verification of Scrip- 
ture, form a valuable compendium of theological truth ; and we anti- 
cipate with great interest the publication of Dr. Pye Smith's recent 
Lectures on Geology, as connected with Revelation. 

The system of theological instruction, pursued in the different semi- 
naries among Protestant Dissenters, has been long acknowledged to be 
well adapted to its proposed end, and its real efficiency is proved by 
its practical results. It must be a man’s own fault if he leave the 
Theological Institution of Homerton, Highbury, Coward College, or 
Stepney, without being well initiated in classical and biblical literature, 
and furnished with the materials for extensive future acquirements in 
the various branches of theological learning requisite to form the useful 
preacher and the sound divine. Yet is it not well worthy of a 
question, whether still more might not be accomplished, by affording 
to those who are trained in these institutions higher measures of en- 
couragement, and stronger inducements to intellectual effort? Might 
it not be practicable, for a few opulent individuals among us, to in- 
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stitute either scholarships, for those who have distinguished themselves, 
or prizes, analogous to those we have already referred to? Is it not to 

be expected, upon the known principles of human nature, that a | 
judicious extension of rewards, within the immediate circle of our 
academic institutions, would have a very favourable influence upon 
the minds of those who are engaged in preparatory studies, for the 
greatest and most solemn duties in which human beings can engage ? 

No doubt, virtue is its own reward. In the pursuits of literature 
and science, as in the higher contemplations of religion itself, the 
student is called to ‘* walk by faith, and not by sight;” and he is not 
worthy of the name who does not engage in these pursuits from a 
heart-felt love of truth, from an insatiate and unappeasable desire to 
be useful to immortal souls, and from the constraining influence of 
the love of Christ upon the mind. Yet, while man is man, a little 
encouragement may soothe and soften a great deal of toil. Valuable 
as knowledge is for its own sake, even without a dowry, we know 
that labour is doubly welcome when connected with some hope of 
present advancement, and with the guerdon of immediate success. 
The honey at the end of the rod, enlightened Jonathan's eyes. The 
prize in the Grecian games was sometimes exceedingly slight in itself, 
but still it was a prize, and we are all aware to what patient and long- 
continued efforts it prompted the youthful and heroic combatant. 
True, “ in all labour there is profit,” but the profit may appear, to the 
youthful eye, at a prodigious and most discouraging distance, while the 
toil is instant and immediate ; and the only question is, whether by les- 
sening the interval between them, and by bringing the proposed end 
into a little nearer contiguity with the means, a considerable benefit 
might not be gained. 

‘“¢ The summer rose is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die ;” 
but yet the flower does not bloom the worse, nor diffuse its silent fra- 
grance less enchantingly to the sense, for the timely ministrations of 
the dew, the sunbeam, or the shower. 

‘* We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen.” Great 
has been our admiration at witnessing the meritorious exertions of 
many of the students in our theological seminaries, for four or six 
years together, without any excitement of this kind, and coupled too, 
be it remembered, with the painful uncertainty and doubt, which 
the noblest natures are most ready to entertain, whether their services 
may ultimately be acceptable to the religious public or wot, and 
whether they shall be able to make good their standing in life, after 
all. Much must be traced to the influence of a high-toned piety, 
prompting the desire to fit themselves to become able ministers of the 
New Testament, and much to the influence of high character in the 
tutors, and to the almost parental care and watchfulness which they 
have exercised over those who have been privileged to share their 
instructions. But it can scarcely be doubted that the plan we 
have recommended, comprising a larger infusion of the vital element 
of hope, would be productive of beneficent results. It would be an 
effectual means of exciting the zeal, and directing the studies, of intel- 
ligent young men, into a course of theological and religious enquiries, 
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independently of, but always subsidiary to, their ordinary collegiate 
course. It would tend to stimulate the industry of the slumbering, 
to call forth latent talent in defence of the gospel, and to urge men 
of superior powers to direct their enquiries into channels otherwise 
unthought of. Though the particular prize could be gained only by 
one, yet the benefit of the competition would be extended to many ; 
and in this, as in other enterprises, as Mr. Burke suggests, whether 
men take or lose the game, the true advantage is found in the chase 
itself. 

It is well known that Mr. Clarkson’s determination to devote him- 
self to the amelioration of the condition of the oppressed negro race, 
arose from the circumstance of his having written a College Essay 
upon the Slave Trade, which first directed his attention to that subject. 
Dr. Buchanan proposed a prize, at Oxford, of £500 for the best com- 
position in English prose, upon the probable design of the divine Pro- 
vidence in subjecting so large a portion of Asia to the British dominion, 
&e. &c. which was adjudged, in 1807, to the Rev. H. N. Pearson, 
now Dean of Salisbury, who printed it under the title of A Disserta- 
tion on the Propagation of Christianity in Asia. An annual prize 
of twenty guineas was founded in 1825 by Dr. Ellerton, Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in order to encourage theological learning. The late 
Mrs. Denyers bequeathed a sum of money to the Chancellor, Masters, 
and Scholars of Oxford, in order to found two prizes of thirty pounds 
each for the two best discourses, in English, on certain theological 
subjects. We only further say, that if this method of influencing the 
mind, and of doing good upon a large scale, be found so effectual in 
other colleges, we cannot frame to ourselves any thing bearing the 
semblance of a reason, why similar methods might not be adopted in 
our institutions. 

We regret to have left so little space for the highly important and 
interesting topics referred to in Mr. Whewell’s book, but we have 
been led to extend our remarks beyond our original intention, upon 
the collateral topics connected with the subjects already discussed. 
It was part of our intention to have offered some observations upon 
the general system of university education, both at Oxford and 
in Cambridge; but this project must be for the present deferred. 
Mr. Whewell is an able and zealous advocate for the system which he 
patronizes, and which has found its advantage in patronizing him ; 
and it is always a pleasure to listen to a man of eminence, when he 
speaks upon a subject with which he is familiar, even though we may 
he compelled to demur to some of his conclusions. But this book is 
rather addressed to the members of his own university, than to the 
general reader. It is intended, in part, to advocate the system of 
mathematical and classical instruction adopted in Cambridge, and to 
suggest some method of accomplishing the proposed end in a still 
more efficient manner. 

It is gratifying to find that both he and his eminent colleague, 
Mr. Sedgwick, who may each be said to possess ‘* a European re- 
putation,” instead of being stationary in their views and feelings, or 


rigidly adhesive to things as they have been, are friendly to various 
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improvements and reforms in the system of tuition to which they are 
attached. This looks well. There is also a tone of candour, and 
occasionally of concession, gracefully blending with the extreme 
earnestness and intensity, which never fail to characterise all that 
Mr. W. writes. We were amused with his reference, in his defence of 
mathematical studies, to the inestimable advantages which the clergy 
derive from the cast of their university education; and by the inno- 
cent simplicity of the expression, “Ir clerical education among us 
be capable of improvement,” §c. Of course the learned professor 
must, we presume, be understood to mean THEOLOGY excepted! 
Our readers are probably aware, that a slight controversy sprang up 
between himself and a writer in the Edinburgh Review, upon the 
first publication of his Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics; 
and, with every disposition to uphold the good old constitutional 
doctrine, that a reviewer, like a king, can do no wrong, it did 
appear evident to us, that Mr. Whewell’s object, upon the face 
of his publication, was rather to offer hints to the men of his 
own university, upon the best modes of teaching them, than 
to write, as the reviewer seemed to represent, a treatise in vin- 
dication of mathematical studies. But our northern contemporary 
might, we think, have found some exaggerated views in Mr. Whewell’s 
book which were fairly open to animadversion. He certainly appears 
to us to exceed the bounds of moderation and sobriety, when (in 
p- 51,) he identifies the teaching of his own university, in contrast to 
that of other systems, with the highest interests of mankind, and 
seems to contend that it could not be essentially altered, ‘ without 
putting into serious and extensive jeopardy the interests of the civi- 
lization of England and of the world.” 

Far, however, from advocating an exclusive attention to the mathe. 
matics, Mr. W. strongly recommends the union of classical pursuits 
with studies of a severer kind; and he uniformly writes, not only 
with the ardour of genius, but under a high sense of the responsibylity 
of those who stand at the fountains of nationaleducation. Yet we feel 
bound not to conceal our impression, that in his commendable zeal for 
classical and mathematical studies, he speaks much too slightingly of 
other departments of human knowledge. We allude especially to luis re- 
marks on * philosophical doctrines,” in page 45, where he says, “* There 
is nothing old, nothing stable, nothing certain, in this kind of study ;” 
and he elsewhere speaks in the same tone of “* mere metaphysics ;” as 
though the human mind were unable to attain to any thing like 
certainty and precision out of the regions of pure demonstration. As 
this cannot be the meaning of the highly intelligent author of the 
sermons before the university, on ‘“‘The Foundation of Morals,” we much 
wish that some of his expressions, in this part of the volume, had been 
more guarded, for though he might probably have meant them to 
apply only to some of the wild theories of the German schools, yet his 
general argument appears to require a more extensive application. 

Mr. Whewell is well aware that the question of Academical Reform 
cannot always sleep; and we are disposed to regret, with our contempo- 
rary, that the author did not here advocate for the university the 
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liberal views which he had already extended to his own college. 
Mr. W. observes, with his usual force and point, ‘* The reform of the 
European universities, a subject which is now exciting so much inte- 
rest in England, France, and Germany, is, in truth, the vital question 
of civilization.” When the time of that reform shall come, which has 
been so long postponed, we trust it will be recollected, that (unless the 
sagacity of the immortal Locke were grievously at fault) there either is 
or ought to be such a science as THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
mind; and that principles and laws are capable of being laid down, 
with precision and certainty, on moral and metaphysical, as well as on 
any other subjects. Surely it will hereafter be found a practicable 
thing to enlarge the range of academical instruction, to free it from 
some of the shackles imposed by schoolmen and pedants, without 
abandoning the unquestionable advantages to be derived from a solid 
groundwork of classical and mathematical discipline. Meanwhile the 
following eloquent passage will be pondered with the attention which it 
merits. 


“The mode in which this defect may most effectually be remedied, is by 
combining with the study of the classics, the study of the elementary portions of 
mathematics. For these severer studies will bring into play that class of intel- 
lectual faculties which the pursuit of elegant literature alone leaves unexercised. 
We may add, too, that the mental powers so developed will re-act upon the 
study of classical authors, and the perception of general relations, of grounds 
and reasons, even in matters of grammar and taste, will be far more likely to 
arise in the mind of a student thus re pe than in that of the mere elegant 
scholar. Every person of mathematical cultivation is necessarily an analyst 
of conditions and connections: the analytical power thus awakened, will com- 
monly exercise itself upon language, as well as upon mathematical quantity ; 
and thus a familiarity with the best models of composition will become such a 
discipline of distinct ideas, with regard to the principles of language and 
thought, as for our purposes we require it to be. 

“The study of elementary mathematics, therefore, along with the study of 
classical authors, ought to be imperatively required of all universities. To 
separate these two branches of study, and to allow students to neglect one of 
them, because some persons have a taste for one, and some persons for the 
other, is to abdicate the functions of education altogether. Universities and 
colleges do not exist merely for the purpose of enabling men to do what they best 
like to do ; or for the purpose of offering and awarding prizes for trials of strength 
in modes selected by the combatants. Their business is the general cultivation 
of all the best faculties of those who are committed to their charge, and the 
preservation and promotion of the general culture of mankind. And it is 
certain, that of all the persons who derive advantage from a university education, 
none are more benefited than those who, with a great general aptitude for 
learning, are prevented, by the requisitions of such institutions, from confining 
their exertions to one favourite channel. The man of mathematical genius, who, 
by the demands of his college or his university, is led to become familiar with 
the best Greek and Latin classics, becomes thus a man of liberal education, 
instead of being merely a powerful calculator. The elegant classical scholar 
who is compelled, in the same way, to master the propositions of geometry and 
mechanics, acquires among them habits of thought and connection of reasoning, 
He thus becomes fitted to deal with any subject with which reason can be 
concerned, and to estimate the prospects which science offers ; instead of being 
kept down to the level of the mere scholar, learned in the literature of the past, 
but illogical and incoherent in his thoughts, and incapable of grasping with 
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the questions which the present and the future suggest. To neglect to demand 
«combination of these two elements, would be to let slip the only machinery 
by which universities, as the general cultivators of the mind, can execute their 
office.” —pp. 39, 40. 


These sentiments, so replete with practical wisdom, may be fitly 
urged upon the attention of theological students, as the spirit of 
them is capable of application even more extensively than to the topics 
which the author discusses. They bear upon the duty devolving upon 
every man to pursue the proper studies of his college. If he be 
capable of educating himself, he need not go to any college at all; 
if not, let him take the instruction proffered to him, and be thankful, 
We have rarely, if ever, known a person succeed, who was blindly 
intent, from fancied superiority, but often from real mental obliquity, 
upon chalking out a course for himself, and who neglected the pre- 
scribed duties of the institution with which he was connected. He 
who will only be instructed by himself, is sure to have a fool for his 
tutor. The indolent men, who least like mathematics, have usually 
the greatest need of that species of discipline. Nor do we sanction 
the affectation of those who deride classical or analytical studies, 
because they do not appear to bear upon the office of preaching 
the gospel; for, as all the sciences are mutually helpful, knowledge 
of every kind may, by a rightly constituted mind, be rendered sub- 
servient to the great science of religion. It was upon this principle 
that Mr. Simeon offered his excellent advice to Henry Martyn; ‘ My 
dear brother, the Lord Jesus Christ has converted you by his grace; 
be Senior Wrangler!” Henry Martyn had the wisdom to take the 
advice; and, as the result of his earnest and high- principled assiduity, 
he was Senior Wrangler. ‘“ Go and do likewise.” 

Since writing the above, it has been stated to us, that Mr. Whewell 
is about to deliver lectures upon MoRAL PHILOsOPHY. We are happy 
to hear of this, as it is one step in advance for such subjects to be 
fully recognized in Cambridge, and as all reflecting men have long 
thought it quite time that Paley’s inadequate lectures on the prin« 
ciples of moral and political philosophy, should be superseded by 
some more sound and comprehensive. The high reputation of Mr. W. 
will make such a course deservedly popular among the under- 
graduates, without, as we hope, putting into very ‘‘ serious jeopardy” 
the vital interests of European civilization! His work upon the prin- 
ciples of university education deserves the attention of those who are 
engaged in tuition. We partake of all his enthusiasm for the highest 
form of intellectual culture, but would have connected with this, an 
equal attention to the paramount claims of theology. No reason can 
be assigned why these two branches of learning should not be con- 
stantly conjoined in the education of young men for the work of the 
ministry, flowing, like the fabled streams of antiquity, in the same 
channel, for ever near, yet essentially distinct,— 

* Sic tibi, cum fluctus subter labére Sicanos, 


** Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam.” 
Vine. Bucol. Eclog. x. 4, 5. 
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Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Hannah More. By William Roberts, 
Esq. A New Edition, abridged. London, Seeley and Burn- 
side. 1838, pp. 472. 

The Life of Hannah More, with Notices of her Sisters. By 
Henry Thompson, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Curate 
of Wrington, Somerset. London, Cadell, 1838, pp. 399. 


Tue name of Hannah More is fragrant to thousands; to none, perhaps, 
more fragrant than to them, who were the children of the age, in 
which her *‘ Cheap Repository Tracts” appeared. At that time the writ- 
ings of Defoe of a former, of Mrs. Trimmer of the current period, and 
of afew besides, were, in connexion with the mawkish trifles done up in 
hideous figured gilt covers, the chief aliment provided for the childish 
and youthful mind. The young people of this day can scarcely con- 
ceive of the charm, which, to the boys and girls of the revolutionary 
age, surrounded Hannah More’s course-looking ‘* Cheap Repository 
Tracts.” Got up in a style, which would now be almost repulsive to a 
cottager, the sight of the new tract inspired with inexpressible delight, 
many a child, and many a youth, who have adorned and enlightened 
the present age. Attractive and well written juvenile works, are, cer- 
tainly, not essential to the formation of vigorous and cultivated intel- 
lect. Periods, which have been destitute of such works, have produced 
the highest order of mind. We are not sufe, that the difficulties of 
former times, in the early attainment of knowledge, did not aid the 
exertion, and the healthy dependence on our own powers, which are 
essential to vigorous and self-originated thought. But however this 
may be, itis certain, that many are now allured into the paths 
of knowledge, whu would, formerly, have shunned them, and, that for 
the commencement of this allurement, although her tracts were rather 
designed to mend the heart than to inform the mind, they are deeply 
indebted to Mrs. Hannah More. 

This distinguished lady was born at the hamlet of Fishponds, in the 
parish of Stapleton, Gloucestershire, about four miles from Bristol, on 
the 2nd of February, 1745. She was the youngest but one of the five 
daughters of Mr. Jacob More, a native of Harleston in Norfolk. Born 
to expectations, which an unsuccessful law-suit disappointed, he left 
his native county and settled in the west of England. His first em- 
ployment was in the excise ; but through the influence of Lord Botte- 
tourt, he was ‘ established in the mastership of the Free School at 
Fishponds.” After a childhood, the promise of which was not disap- 
pointed as she rose to maturity, Miss Hannah More was associated 
with her sisters in conducting a school at Bristol. In this city she 
attracted the notice of many distinguished persons, and particularly of 
Dean Tucker, so well known by his political writings, and of the truly 
Reverend Sir James Stonhouse. She appeared first as an author, in 
the year 1774, by the publication of ‘ The Inflexible Captive,’ a piece 
which was soon followed by various dramas and poems. In the same 
year she first visited the metropolis, where she was welcomed, not only 
by the literary classes, but was received by the fashionable world with 
a cordiality which it seldom extends to persons of her rank. From 
this period till his death, she appears to have been, for the most part, 
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a guest in the family of Mr. Garrick, a man whose talents were as 
great as their employment was useless; and whose life was as correct 
as the profession by which he desecrated his vast powers, would allow, 
At his death, Miss More continued with his widow—mingling, 
though with an increasing consciousness of its vanity, in the society of 
the rich and the great. Her religious principles becoming deeper, and 
her desires for active usefulness enlarged, she retired from the brilliant 
triflings of fashionable life, and in the year 1785, fixed her abode at 
Cowslip Green, in the parish of Wrington, Somersetshire. Here, in 
the year 1790, she was joined by her sisters, who had acquired an 
ample competence, and who had built a house in Great Pulteney 
Street, Bath. ‘* From this time, Cowslip Green, and the house in 
Bath, became the common property of all the sisters, who resided 
alternately at each.” 

The retirement of Mrs. More (a designation, which about this time 
she began to adopt,) was regretted by some of her friends as a removal 
from usefulness ; her privacy, however, proved the most active and the 
most useful scene of her life. Here, she not only composed a great 
number of invaluable works, but founded a great number of schools 
amongst the semi-heathenish, semi-savage population of the surround. 
ing parishes. This labour of mercy occasioned her the bitterest trial 
of her life. The Rev. Thomas Bere, curate of Blagdon, offended ap- 
parently at the insolence of one of Mrs. More’s schoolmasters to Mrs. 
Bere, used all his efforts, not only to put down the schouls, but it 
would seem also to demolish their excellent foundress. We know that 
extreme cases require the adoption of unusual means; but, to us it 
appears, that in the conduct of the religious meetings connected with 
the schools, Mrs. More and her sisters went too near to a violation of 
the apostolic canon, (1 Tim. ii. 12.) This, however, does not seem 
to have been the complaint of Mr. Bere, but chiming in with the tone 
of the times, he raised a savage outcry of methodism, sedition, and 
French principles. Such a charge was, perhaps, the bitterest cup 
which could have been presented to Mrs. More, for she was truly 
attached to the Episcopal Church, and was herself inoculated, with a 
full portion of that admiration of things as they are—right and wrong, 
good and bad, which at that time, dignified itself with the name of 
loyalty. In reading her mournful appeal to Bishop Beadon, we now 
admire her fine temper, and then smile at the simplicity, which could 
allow such trifles to disturb her; but a charge of disloyalty was no 
light matter in those days, when, as an eloquent writer says, “ it was 
easy to acquire a golden stock of merit by stigmatizing the king’s best 
subjects, with the odious brand of wild democracy.” The cloud, how- 
ever, passed away, and the evening of Mrs. More’s life, save from the 
visitations of disease and death, was a scene of almost uninterrupted 
serenity. The crowd of visitors, which her fame attracted, rendered 
Cowslip Green too small an abode, she, therefore, erected a larger as 
well as a more beautifully situated house in the same parish, which 
received the name of Barley Wood, and into which she entered in 
1801. In 1828, Mrs. More removed from Barley Wood to Clifton ; 
where on the 7th of September, 1833, she closed a life of usefulness 
and honour. 
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Mrs. More was a Christian of the first order. In the earlier part 
of her life, and when some persons would hardly have recognized her 
asa Christian at all; we find the most beautiful displays of the chris- 
tian temper. Referring to Mrs. Cowley, the actress, by whom she 
had been deeply injured, we find her saying : 

“1 am grieved, that her malice springs from her poverty. Perhaps, had she 
been at ease, she had not been wicked. A friend writes me word, that Mr. 
Colman intends giving her the chance of another benefit. Should that happen, 
I should be very glad, you would get somebody to take a ticket; and if you 
would be so good as to send a guinea for it, as from yourself, I’ll thankfully 
repay it you. If she has no benefit, perhaps, you would contrive to give the 
guinea as from a friend of yours, for a copy of the play, to her bookseller. I 
would not for the world she should suspect whence it came, as all pity from me 
must look like insult, which God knows is far from my heart.”— Thompson, 
p- 40. 


In consequence of the exertions of Miss More, one thousand sub- 
scribers were procured to the first edition of the Poems of Ann Years- 
ley, a Bristol milkwoman, and considerably more than 5001. were 
collected for the famishing author : 

“ The money so raised was placed by Mrs. Y’s own consent, in the hands of 
trustees, and invested in the public funds, for the use of herself and family. 
With her husband, she accepted an invitation from Miss More to supper, when 
her kind patroness informed her how the money was disposed. Immediately after 
supper, Mrs. Yearsley did not hesitate to accuse Miss More of envy and embez- 
zlement. Astonished at this language, Hannah wished her good night, and told 
her that she would talk over the matter the next morning. In the presence of a 
gentleman of Bristol, the conversation was on the next day renewed ; when the 
ungrateful woman did not hesitate to repeat her accusations of jealousy and 
fraud. Reason being now evidently useless, Miss More gave way. Ten guineas 
remained uninvested ; Miss More presented her with these. The wretch imme- 
diately flung them at the head of her benefactress, whose meek and christian 
reply must not here pass unrecorded : ‘ May we never meet again, till we meet 
in heaven.’”— Thompson, pp. 56, 57. 

Referring to this wretched creature, Miss More shortly after wrote : 

“T shall promote this worthless woman’s interests with the same zeal, but not 
the same pleasure. She defeats my wish of keeping her baseness a secret, by 
telling it herself to every body.” 


How many who value themselves on the accuracy of their creed, or 
on the exactness of their lives, have never caught half so much of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, as these passages disclose. As she advanced in 
life, we find her so free from selfishness, from vanity, and from pride, 
and so full of humility, of meekness, and of charity, that we cannot 
but regard her as having arrived as near to perfection, as a present 
state admits. With the exception of a rather malignant wish with 
regard to Bonaparte, and Madison, a wish which was indulged in 
a moment of political phrenzy, and which a judicious biographer would 
not have recorded ; these volumes display, so far as the subject of 
them is concerned, a beautiful illustration of living Christianity. It 
must have been a lofty religion which could bear uninjured the tide 
of prosperity, which flowed in upon her, and which, when she seemed 
to retreat from it, followed her into retirement. It must have been a 
lofty religion, which could not only bear all this uninjured, but bear 
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it and be greatly improved. Whatever may be thought of some of 
her opinions, her example is worthy of imitation, as that of one who 
herself studied accurately the character of Jesus Christ, and who, as 
far as possible, in this state of sinful infirmity, made that character 
her own. 

The piety of Hannah More was modified and adorned by sobriety, 
She loved the Church of England : but she loved it not, as exclusively 
“* The Church,” but as a christian denomination, which she approved, 
She lived not to see the day when a large body of the episcopal clergy 
would degrade their Church, by resting her claims, not on her merits, 
not on her conformity to the churches of the New Testament, but on 
imposture and fanaticism,—the imposture of apostolical succession, 
and the fanaticism of the inherent efficacy of what are deemed rightly 
administered ordinances. She did not live to see the time, when these 
defunct champions of popery should be dragged awhile from their dis. 
honoured graves, and exhibited in all their impotence, and all their 
loathsomeness, to the light of day. And had she seen the time, her 
good sense would have detected the imposture; while her sober piety 
would have rejected the fanaticism. 

As a woman of talent, Mrs. More ranks high. She was not, perhaps, 
the ablest female writer of her age; but she was eminently adapted 
for the work, which Providence designed her to fulfil. Judging from 
what we have seen of her writings, her mental vision was rather accu- 
rate, than comprehensive. She did not always see very far; but what 
she did see, she saw clearly, and expressed with force and elegance. 
Her thoughts were rather the thoughts of the educated and religious 
multitude, well and cautiously uttered, than the profound musings of 
the philosopher or the elaborate deductions of the theologian. To the 
popularity of her mental character, she owed much both of her accep- 
tance and success. She wrote principally for the extremes of society ; 
extremes, which, in this country, meet in many points, and in none 
more than in the general, though not universal character of a profound 
ignorance of religion. Had Mrs. More been less clever, she would 
have been unfit to be the religious instructor of the great; and had 
she been more profound, slie would have been unfit to be thie religious 
instructor both of the great and of the poor. As a writer, her success 
while living, was probably greater than will be her posthumous useful- 
ness. To have gained by her writings not merely £30,000, but the es- 
timation of the good and the great; and then in connexion with this dis- 
tinguished success, to obtain a large portion of posthumous usefulness, 
are more than Providence is wont to give to the same individual. For 
a large measure of her popularity too, she was indebted to a poli- 
tical creed, with which futurity is not very likely to sympathize. Still 
her works have sterling merit; they will be always read, and always 
useful. 

There is a striking contrast betwixt the two biographies before us. 
Nothing can be more modest than the manner in which Mr. Roberts 
fulfils his task. He retires purposely into the shade, that he may ex- 
hibit only the object of his affectionate admiration. A decided adhe- 
rent to the Church of England, he forgets not that he is a member of 
the Church of Christ ; and hence, his pages are adorned by a charity, 
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which not only excels all gifts, but all grace besides. Mr. Thompson 
is, on the other hand, marked by a bustling self-importance,— remind- 
ing us of a braggart, when elevated by his glass, who takes every man 
for his foe, and whose attempts to assail his supposed enemies, excite 
wore mirth by their impotence, than anger by their spleen. We ap- 
prehend that he is a young man, and certainly he required a length- 
ened discipline, both of the head and of the heart, before he had 
assumed the task of a biographer, and, especially, of a biographer of 
Hannah More. 

Mr. Thompson’s literary delinquencies are not few, his work con- 
tains many blemishes, which might be venial in some cases, but which 
do not look very gracefully in a man of his high pretensions. He is 
a mighty stickler for our apostolical church, we wish he were a little 
more zealous for our Saxon English. The English language does not 
ask for the Greek esoterick to aid it in precision, nor yet for the Gallic 
reveillie to aid itin strength. Our author’s diction, however, except 
that his words seem to be sometimes chosen rather for the supposed 
majesty of their sound, than for the aptness of their sense, is far less 
impeachable than his style. He is sometimes chargeable with coarse- 
ness, as, when he speaks of the Christianity of the Church of England, 
as “ woven entirely from the tough web of the Bible ;” at other times 
he is redundant, as, when he talks of “ a dissertation on any thing,” 
while, in still further instances, he is obscure. Some of his sentences 
are of an almost interminable length, especially when he has the least 
tosay. We do not represent our author as destitute of talent or of 
cultivation. He has many passages which indicate both ; but literary 
excellence is unattainable without labour—a labour, which he is not 
very likely to use, whose religious or political creed raises him, in his 
own estimation, to a lofty eminence above the greater part of mankind.* 

The following passage will enable our readers to judge of Mr. 
Thompson's power of reasoning. Speaking of the heathenish state of 
the inhabitants of Cheddar, at the time when Mrs. More commenced 
her efforts amongst them, he says, “ they did not, it seems, according 
to the theory advocated by the patrons of a voluntary church, go in 
quest of those religious privileges, which a little exertion and scarcely 
any expense, would have infallibly enabled them to realize. Instances 
like these are the best arguments against visionary projects. The 
evidence of experiment is irresistible ; the weight of one fact is enough 
to crush a host of pismire hypotheses. The provisions of an esta- 
blished church were suspended at Cheddar, and the consequence was 
barbarism and paganism.” It appears then, that for a parish, im- 
mediately under the eye of the bishop, to be abandoned to hea- 
thenism, is a striking proof of the inefficiency of the voluntary 
system, and, by consequence, such a parish is a striking proof 
of the advantage of an Established Church. There is no arguing 
against so subtle a logic. If, however, we are struck down by its 
force, we gain an information from the terms in which our author puts 


i The substitution of Richard for John Howe, has probably arisen from con- 
founding him with Baxter. We do not suppose that Mr. T. is very familiar 
with the men, whom his party regards as pretended ministers of Jesus Christ. 
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his reasoning, which, possibly, he did not intend to convey. It seems, 
that wherever the episcopal worship is negligently performed, and the 
people are abandoned to ignorance and vice, the provisions of an Esta 
blished Church are suspended. Now, in all cases where the provisions 
are suspended, it will be only just to suspend the pay. Really Mr, 
Thompson jeopards the comforts of his brethren, in a style for which 
they will not thank him. 

We could, however, forgive our author the defects of his logic, were 
he a proficient in the school of charity. Of his attainments in the 
“ more excellent way,” the reader may judge from the following 
passage : 

“‘ The dissenters now became alarmed at her (Mrs. More’s) bold encroach- 
ments on the territory of ignorance. They had witnessed the brutal barbarism 
of neglected parishes, without one attempt to enlighten or convert ; slumbering 
pastors and straying flocks kindled no indignant and compassionate zeal ; but 
when Mrs. More, treading in the steps of the good shepherd, went ‘ into the 
mountains’ to seek that which was gone astray, and to shelter it, not in a fold of 
their devising, nor yet of her own, but in the pale of that church, which is no less 
pure, true, and apostolical, for the isolated delinquencies of its ministers, the 
consciences of its opponents became suddenly revolted, and every nerve was 
braced to resist Mrs. More’s innovations.”’—p. 105. 


The only foundation for the monstrous charge contained in this pas- 
sage is, that a few obscure Methodists, who, probably, knew no more 
about dissent than Mr. Thompson himself, were offended with the 
estimable subject of these memoirs, for withdrawing the people from 
their services, and attaching them to the parochial ministers. — It was, 
however, some extenuation of these poor people’s fault (if fault it was) 
that these ministers were, for the most pait, the men who had allowed 
the neighbourhood to sink into heathenism, and who were so destitute 
of talent or of piety, that, without the aid of the ladies of Cowslip 
Green, they could not cultivate the fields which they claimed as their 
own. 

We had marked many other passages for quotation ; but we shall 
now gladly retire from our ungrateful task. We have, perhaps, less 
reason for complaint against Mr. Thompson, as it is not the Dissenters 
only against whom his censures are directed, ‘‘ The Society for pro- 
moting useful Knowledge,” ‘* University College,” in short, every person 
and every thing that dares to differ from the Curate of Wrington, are 
the objects of his scorn. Not only is the Lord’s Supper, when cele- 
brated out of his church, “ receiving the bread and wine in a dissenting 
meeting-house ;” but the advocates of the liberty of the press cannot 
pass without a sneer, nor the Manchester slaughter of 1816, without an 
apology. ‘ The Life” before us forms the twelfth volume of a new 
edition of Mrs. More’s ‘* Works:”’ a position in which the arrogance 
and the bitterness of the biography will but enchance the gentleness, 
the meekness, and the charity of the preceding pages. ‘* The fruit of 
the Spirit” never looks lovelier than when it stands in juxta-position 
with “ the works of the flesh.” Had the production of such a contrast 
been the object of the proprietors, in appending this volume to “ The 
Works,” the end could not have been more effectually secured. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Fathers and Founders of the London Missionary Society, including authen- 
tic Memoirs of those distinguished Men, and Historical Notices of the several 
Protestant Missions. By John Morison, D. D. 8vv. Part I. Fisher, 
Son, and Co. London. ; 

Tuis is the first part of a work which we anticipate will be found, when com- 

pleted, a valuable accession to the Library of Missions. 

Dr. Morison’s plan is to divide the work, which will occupy about ten 
monthly numbers, or two volumes octavo, into three parts. The first and second 
will be chiefly introductory, discussing the influence of Methodism on the spirit of 
modern Missions, and supplying sketches of the principal Protestant Missionary 
Societies. These will occupy one-third of the whole work. The other two-thirds 
will be devoted to Biographical Notices of more than forty of those distinguished 
men, who associated to found the Missionary Society. 

The present number is principally occupied by the Introductory remarks on 
the Influence of Methodism, which will be found to be highly interesting, espe- 
cially at the present time, when so many are about to engage in the cen- 
tenerary celebration of Whitefield’s and Wesley’s ministrations. | We wish the 
laborious and gifted author much success in his important undertaking. The 
work, when complete, will be embellished with twenty-five portraits, and we then 
propose to enter more largely on its merits. 





The Success of the Pastor dependent on the Character of the Church, A Ser- 
mon by the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, A. M. West Bromwich. 


Tuts isan interesting and faithful discourse appended to the text of Exodus 
xvii, 11—13. ; we justify our opinion by an extract :— 

“ A minister’s success depends, to an incalculable extent, upon the cor- 
respondence which the world perceives between his preaching and the conduct of 
those who profess to believe his doctrine, and practise his precepts. The world 
will never be converted by words only. They have no inclination to read our 
books, or listen to our exhortations on religion. They content themselves with 
studying our dives. These are their sermons and their Bibles. You are all by 
necessity ‘ living epistles’-—and whether the lesson your conduct conveys be good 
or bad, still you ‘are seen and read of all men.’ These are matters that they 
can safely and easily comprehend. They uniformly judge that there can be no 
sincerity, and no value, in professions that are not substantiated by example. 
Hence they care about nothing else: and this matter they investigate with an 
extremely keen and prejudiced eye. Professors of Christianity, you will make a 
deep and visible impression on the world, by your conduct only, You may train 
a your children to imitate your exhibition of modified and often perverted 
Christianity; and thus, you may keep up the present numbers without much 
difficulty. But you will never convert the world, till they behold the supreme 
excellence of the doctrines you teach, in their transforming, and hallowed, and 
beneficial, and happy effects upon your own character. To what, let me ask, do 
you attribute the amazing spread of the christian religion in primitive times ? To 
miracles? Christ has assured us, if the people would not believe Moses and the 
Prophets, neither would they believe though one rose from the dead. To elo- 

uence? Paul was rude in speech. No, brethren—the success of the first 

hristians was owing to their character. Hence, the extreme wisdom—ah, the 
solemn obligation of our Saviour’s words, ‘ Let your light so shine before men, 
that they seeing your good works may glorify your Father who is in heaven.’ 

_“ My christian brethren, the bearing of this view of character upon the prin- 
ciple of my discourse is sufficiently obvious. Unconverted men come to hear 
our preaching. They turn their ear to us~- their eye to you. They listen to our 
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descriptions of christian character, and then they compare the theory with the prac. 
tice, and they judge of the value of our words, by the correspondence, or the con- 
tradiction of your actions. If they see you exemplify what we preach, they will 
believe our message: but if you contradict our statements by your lives, the 
will reject our appeals ; lest by attending to them, they should be identified with 
your hypocrisy, and injure a cause which they may be willing to allow would do 
good if consistently professed. Many, many a flaming professor of religion 
gives the lie to announcements from the pulpit ; and it is often the bitter lamenta- 
tion of the devoted pastor, that the beneficial tendency of his ministration is ef- 
fectually counteracted, not indeed by direct and open opposition, that we could 
understand and repel, but by the private and public example of some of his pro- 
fessing people. It is this that wounds our spirit, that checks our zeal, and 
enervates our efforts; while it constrains us to exclaim with the bitterness of the 
Psalmist, ‘ It was not an enemy that reproached me; then I could have borne 
it: neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himself against me; then I 
would have hid myself from him: but it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, 
and mine acquaintance. We took sweet counsel together, and walked unto the 
house of God in company.’”—(Psalm lv. 12—14.) 

It approves the christian faithfulness and efficiency of the minister who can 
indulge in such appeals ; and the docility and piety of the people who can re- 
spond to them. Both parties demand our congratulations here. Happy the 
people whose minister divides the word “ rightly!” Happy the minister whose 
people have learned to walk uprightly. We are glad to hear that Mr. Gallaway 
meets with the success he deserves, and that the large and handsome chapel now 
in course of erection, was called for by his increased and increasing congre- 
gation. 

A second edition of the Sermon is published. 


An Ecclesiastical History to the year 324 of the Christian Era, and the twentieth 
of the reign of Constantine ; with a description of the martyrdom of those who 
suffered for the cause of Christ. By Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus, Bishop 
of Cesarea. Translated by the Rev. C. F. Cruse, M. A. of the University, 
Pensylvania. 8vo. London. S. Bagster, pp. 420. 


Evsesius is the father of Church History, and “ without him” as Villemont 
says, ‘‘ we should scarce have any knowledge of the history of the first ages of 
christianity, or the authors who wrote in that time. All the Greek authors of the 
fourth century, who undertook to write the history of the church, have begun 
where Eusebius ended, as having nothing considerable to add to his labours.” 

While his learning and labourious researches are unquestionable, it must be 
admitted that his prejudices were strong and his credulity enormous. Still, no 
author has collected so many interesting and important facts relating to the primi- 
tive church, and meagre, indeed, would be its history during the first three centu- 
ries of the christian era, if the collections of this industrious writer were withdrawn. 

Valuable as his *‘ Ecclesiastical History” confessedly is, it is a curious fact, that 
there was not till the publication of the present work, any readable translation 
of it in our own language. Dr. Adam Clarke truly said that, ‘‘ a new transla- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical History with the notes of Valesius, Drs. Lardner, 
Jortin, and others, would be a valuable present, both to the religious and literary 
world.” The present was undertaken by an American divine, and published at 
Boston, in 1836. 

Although he has not enriched his work with passages from those English 
scholars to whom Dr. A. Clarke refers, he has evidently used Valesius’s edition 
of Eusebius, and given his readers the benefit of his researches in many valuable 
notes. The style is perspicuous and pleasing, and the volume, which is beau- 
tifully printed, is rendered additionally valuable by a copious index, tables of 
contents, chronology, &c. Mr. Bagster has rendered good service by republishing 
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this work in England, at a time when there is in the public mind a growing 
taste for ecclesiastical history. We thank him for so useful a volume, and cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Historical Memorials relating to the Independents, or Congregationalists : 
from their Rise to the Restoration of the Monarchy, A.D. 1660. By Benjamin 
Hanbury. Vol. I. London: Fisher and Co.; and Jackson and Walford. 
1839. 

The Saviour’s right to Divine Worship vindicated, in Letters to the Rev. J, 
Armstrong, D.D. By William Urwick, D.D. Dublin: John Robertson; 
and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 

The Seiepalinen Pulpit : or Sketches of the most popular Preachers in Lon- 
don. By the Author of ‘ Random Recollections,” &c. &c. In Two Vols. 
London: G. Virtue. 

Job and his Times: or a Picture of the Patriarchal Age, during the period 
between Noah and Abraham, as regards the State of Religion and Morality, 
Arts and Sciences, Manners and Customs. Accompanied with Notes and Dis- 
sertations. By Thomas Wemyss. London: Jackson and Walford. 

The Animal Creation: its claims on our humanity stated and enforced. By 
the Rev. J. Styles, D.D. Ward and Co. London. 

Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Genesis : designed as a general 
help to Bible reading and instruction. By George Bush. In Two Vols. New 
York. London: Wiley and Putman. 

The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibited in Notes of 
Voyages made in 1837, from Canton. In 2 Vols. New York. London: 
Wiley and Putman. 

The Missionary Convention at Jerusalem; or an Exhibition of the Claims 
of the World to the Gospel. By Rev. D. Abeel. New York. London: Wiley 
and Putman. 

Religion of the Bible, in select discourses. By Thomas H. Skinner. New 
York. London: Wiley and Putman. 

Fragments from the Study of a Pastor. By Gardiner Spring. Vol. I. New 
York. London: Wiley and Putman. 

Christian Union; in three Parts. By John Howe, M.A. A.D. 1678— 
1693. With an Introductory Preface. By the Hon, and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
M.A. London: Forbes and Jackson. 

Debate on the Evidences of Christianity ; containing an examination of the 
Social System, and of all the Systems of Scepticism of Ancient and Modern 
Times, held in the City of Cincinnati for eight days, between Robert Owen 
and Alexander Cambell, with an Appendix by the Parties. London: R. 
Groombridge. 

The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New Testament; being an 
attempt at a verbal connexion between the Greek and the English Texts. Pub- 
lished and sold on behalf of Missions, at the Central Tract Depét. London. 

The African Slave Trade. By Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. London: 
John Murray. 

No Fiction: A Narrative founded on recent and interesting Facts. By 
Andrew Reed, D. D. Ninth Edition. London: Ward and Co. 

A Manual of the Evidences of Christianity ; chiefly intended for Young Per- 
sons. By James Steele. Nisbet. London. 

The Revival of Religion. By James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. 8vo. A, and 
C. Black, Edinburgh. Longman and Co. London. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Part CVIII. containing a valuable Article on 
“Religious Missions.” 4to. Black, Edinburgh. Simpkin and Co. London, 
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A Friend in Need: or a Word of Consolation in the Hour of Affliction, from 
the death of Friends. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 

The Moravians in Greenland. Third Edition. Hamilton and Co. London, 

Cardinal Bellarmine’s Notes of the Church examined and confuted. Part III, 
London: S. Holdsworth. 

The Foreign Protestant Pulpit. No. II. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 

Apostolic Succession considered in relation to National Education. In a Let- 
ter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell.. By Henry E. Head, M. A. London: 
Nisbet and Co. 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hook, on some interesting subjects connected with 
his Publications, Ministry, and Parish. By a Soldier of Christ. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Jackson and Walford. 

The Pious Brothers: a Tribute to the Memory of two beloved Children. By 
a Widowed Mother. Edinburgh. 

The Tahitians; or Christianity in the South Seas. A Poem. London: 
Nisbet and Co. 

The Destiny of the British Empire ; A Series of Lectures. By the late Rey, 
W. Thorp, of Bristol. Second Edition. James Dinnis. 

Neglected and Controverted Scripture Truths ; with an Historical Review of 
Miraculous Manifestations in the Church of Christ; and an Account of their 
late revival in the West of Scotland. By Robert Norton, M.D. London: 
J. Shaw. 

Ward’s Library of Standard Divinity. Lectures on Preaching. By Ebe- 
nezer Porter, D.D. London: Ward and Co. 

Profession and Practice. By Rev. Hugh White, A. M. Second Thousand, 
S. Holdsworth, ‘ 

A Farewell Sermon, preached at the Congregational Chapel, Lion Walk, 
Colchester. By the Rev. Henry March, the retiring Pastor, Jackson and 
Walford. London. 

The Inquirer Directed to an Experimental and Practical View of the Atone- 
ment. By Rev. Octavius Winslow. London: Shaw. 

Mind, and the Emotions considered in relation to Health and Disease. By 
W. Cooke, M. D. Longman. London. 

A Word of Explanation, addressed to the Inhabitants of Wymondham, by 
their Curate, on his dismission, in consequence of refusing to apply to them in- 
discriminately, the Occasional Services of the Established Church. London: 
Ward and Co. 

An Explanatory and Practical Commentary on the New Testament, intended 
chiefly as a help to Family Devotion. Edited and Revised. By the Rev. W. 
Duton, A.M. In2 Vols. Vol. I. Holdsworth. London. 

A Text-Book of Popery: comprising a Brief History of the Council of 
Trent, and a complete view of Roman Catholic Theology. By J. M. Cramp. 
Second Edition. J. Wightman. London. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 

The Course of Lectures on National Church Establishments, now delivering 
at Freemason’s Hall, by the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, are in the Press, 
and will be published early in May. 

The Rev. Henry March, Author of “ Sabbaths at Home,” has in the Press a 
small volume entitled, “‘ Hymns for the Closet of the Christian Minister.” 

The Rev. W. Davis, of Hastings, is about to republish a Second Edition of 
the “‘ True Dignity of Human Nature,” &c., revised, corrected, and distributed 
into chapters. 

, Conscientious Clerical Nonconformity; a Discourse. By the Rev. T. 
dinney. 
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ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Our brethren are respectfully reminded that the Annual Assembly of the Union 
will be held at the Library, Blomfield Street, on Tuesday Morning, May the 7th. 
Breakfast, as usual, at eight o’clock. 

The Rev. Dr. Rarries, of Liverpool, will take the chair at nine o’clock pre- 
cisely, and the Committee earnestly solicit an early and full attendance of their 
brethren. 

Delegates, whether ministers or laymen, are requested to call at the Library on 
the Monday afternoon, where they will find an open meeting of the Committee, 
to enter their names, &c. by which the business of the following day will be much 
facilitated. 

The regulations at the doors will be in accordance with those of preceding 
years, and it will be expected that every gentleman comply therewith, in order to 
admission. 

We are happy to announce that Delegates from the United States and Scot- 
land have arrived, and that a highly important meeting is expected. May the 
Spirit of wisdom and love, of zeal and unity, be in our midst. 

A full report of the proceedings of this meeting will appear in our Magazine 
for June. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Colonial Missionary Society in connection 
with the Congregational Union will be held at Finsbury Chapel, Finsbury 
Cireus, on Friday Morning, May 10th. Joun Remrncton Mitts, Esq., the 
Treasurer, will take the Chair at Eleven o'clock instead of Twelve, the hour of 
commencement on former occasions. The growing importance of this Society, 
we trust, will secure for it a large attendance. 


ACCOUNT OF THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
MISSION IN LOWER CANADA. 


Extracted from a Letter by the Rev. Richard Miles, of Abbottsford, to the 
Secretary. 
“ Rev. anp Dear Sir, Abbottsford, January 3rd, 1839. 

“ For some time past I have intended to address you, but such has been 
the unsettled state of the country, and the alarm that has generally prevailed, 
that I have delayed doing this until the present. The aspect of affairs was, indeed, 
at one period, so gloomy and threatening, that it was very doubtful whether 
the removal of my family from this location would not be absolutely necessary 
for their safety. At the commencement of the late, as well as the former insur- 
rectionary movements, we were kept for several weeks in a continual state of 
anxiety and alarm by a threatened attack of the neighbouring French popula- 
tion. We have, however, in each instance of threatened and anticipated danger, 
been mercifully protected. The storm is now happily blowing over again, and 
though the country still continues in a feverish state, I trust there is no just 
ground to expect, at least for the present, a repetition of those outrages which 
jeopardized the property and lives of all the loyal and British part of the com- 
munity. The amount of mischief done to this country by those most foolish and 
wicked attempts to effect a revolution, and overthrow British rule, is unquestion- 
ably great, and will require prompt and energetic measures to repair their injury ; 
and, as might be expected, the military employments and feelings consequent 
on these insurrectionary outrages, have shed a blighting influence on the cause 
of genuine piety. 
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“In this, the first letter of my correspondence with you in your official 
capacity, it may not be considered out of place to give you a brief outline of my 
coming to Canada, and the circumstances which led to my occupying my present 
sphere of missionary labour. 

‘‘ A few months after my return from South Africa, I was powerfully affected 
by the appeals which were made on behalf of the moral and spiritual destitution 
of this country. And after receiving a more circumstantial description of the 
wants of this extensive field from Mr. Wilkes, I resolved to resign my new charge 
at Nottingham, and once more to leave the land of my fathers, and assist in 
cultivating this moral desert. Unaided in this enterprise, but relying on the 
providing care of our Father in heaven, I embarked with my family, and safely 
reached these shores. On my arrival at Montreal, I found that Congregation- 
alism was scarcely at all known, and that only one church of our denomination 
existed in the province ; and it therefore appeared highly important to raise, if 
it should please God, a Congregational church in that city. On the following 
Sabbath, with the countenance of three individuals only, I commeneed my 
ministry in a school-room hired for the purpose. Those efforts it pleased God 
to bless; attention was excited—the congregations became larger, and at length 
a more commodious place was procured and fitted up for the accommodation of 
the increased number of attendants. A Sabbath-school and a church was subse- 
quently formed, and a new and suitable chapel was eventually erected. Thus I 
had the high satisfaction and pleasure of seeing accomplished what had been the 
object of my warmest desires—the permanent establishment of the Congrega- 
tional denomination in the most important city of British America. Many were 
the difficulties, during this period, with which I had to struggle, and the infant 
cause was early deprived of some of its warmest friends by the awful and exten- 
sive ravages of the cholera. During my residence at Montreal, I endeavoured 
by correspondence to excite the attention of the British churches to the destitution 
and claims of Canada, and unceasing were the efforts of Mr. Wilkes in response 
to my solicitations, but all were unavailing to arouse them to combined and 
vigorous exertion. On the arrival of the Rev. Messrs. Reed and Matheson at 
New York, as the deputation to the American churches, I went over to that city 
to urge on these influential brethren the importance and duty, if practicable, of 
their visiting Canada and bringing its claims before the British churches. In 
this they readily assented, and on their return to England they warmly advocated 
the claims of these provinces on the sympathy and efforts of our denomination. 
Time, however, passed away, and the Congregational churches of Britain still 
appeared to take but little interest in the spiritual wants of their countrymen in 
this extensive and neglected region. Thus when hope was nearly gone, a plan 
suggested itself, which cunet likely, if carried into effect, to give a fresh impulse 
to our cause, and ultimately lead to the long-desired, but long-delayed efforts on 
behalfof Canada. This plan was that I should resign my charge in Montreal, and 
endeavour to obtain an efficient suceessor,and then go myself and occupy a Mis- 
sionary station in a destitute section of the country. I anticipated it would not 
be so difficult to induce a suitable minister to come out from Britain, and occupy 
my vacated post in Montreal, as to induce ministers to come out to labour in 
the wilderness without a prospect of the necessary support. I also indulged the 
hope that Mr. Wilkes might be induced, from the deep interest he felt in the 
spiritual welfare of Canada, to give up his charge in Scotland, and come over and 
settle in Montreal, and that this event would, if it should please the all-wise 
Disposer of events so to order it, excite afresh the attention of the churches in 
Britain to the long-neglected claims of Canada. These desires and anticipations 
were, as you are aware, most happily realized. Mr. Wilkes decided = coming 
out, and the Colonial Missionary Society was organized. Thus in the arrange- 
ments of Divine Providence the eause in Montreal was provided with a minister 
well qualified to nourish what I had been permitted to plant, and efficiently to 
promote the general interests of the Redeemer's kingdom; and the foundation 
was at last laid in the formation of the Society for permanent and extensive good 
to these provinces.” 
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A Missionary in Lower Canada says, “‘ One of the most awful appearances 
jn this country is the number of backsliders that are to be met with,— persons 
who have had religious opportunities, and made religious professions at home, 
but who have become utterly regardless of divine things since they came out.” 


THE FORMATION OF A CHURCH, AND OPENING OF A CHAPEL AT 
THE INDIAN VILLAGE OF ST. FRANCIS. 


Extracted from a letter of the Rev. D. Dunkerley. 


January 17th, 1839.—We left home for the Indian village, which lies at the 
mouth of the river St. Francis, between Port St. Francis and St. Antoine, dis- 
tance from Melbourne 53 or 54 miles. 

“ 18th.—A very stormy morning, of snow and rain alternately, severely cold ; 
the snow freezing on the rains, and the ground one sheet of ice. We, however, 
renewed our journey, for we had twenty miles through the bush, and on the 
brink of the river. With great difficulty we could keep our horse upon his feet. 
For this distance we found no house to bait our horse. Once we lost our way. 
The cold increased, and the rain froze and became ice as it fell upon us and upon 
the sleigh. After six hours spent in the most painful travelling we ever expe- 
rienced, we reached the Indian village, where, instead of finding a village of 
wigwams, into which we expected to creep upon our hands and feet, we found an 
assemblage of the best houses we have seen in this country, and were gladly 
received and hospitably entertained by the Indian missionary. 

“ Our object was the dedication or opening of a chapel, and the formation of 
achristian church. In the evening we met from twelve to sixteen Indians, with 
whom we held a conversation on christian experience, and could comfortabl 
have united the whole of them, excepting one, in christian fellowship. We 
never witnessed a more entire change of heart, or more correct views of divine 
truth, than most of them manifested, considering that they have only been two 
years under christian instruction : yet only six of them desired to come forward, 
the others wishing to wait a little, till ry became wiser and stronger, for they 
said, if they should profess the love of Christ, and afterwards forsake him, it 
will do great injury to religion, and greatly increase their guilt. The questions 
which we put to them were answered in the most correct and explicit manner. 
Many interesting questions were put by them to us, as the following :—‘ The 
priest tells us, that having been baptized into the catholic church, if we leave it, 
we cannot be saved—is itso?’ ‘ beter tells us that these things are the gospel, 
—we wish to know if he teaches us right?’ ‘ If a man receives forgiveness, 
end his heart becomes cold, and he sins again, can he be forgiven a second time ?” 
—with many others of a similar character. After these friends had left us, we 
had a long and interesting conversation with Peter the missionary. We found 
him a wise and warm-hearted man, who has devoted all his energies to his tribe, 
of whom about fifty attend his preaching, and about twenty are, we hope, 
subjects of divine grace. He spends his time in preaching, in visiting the people 
at their houses, and in writing, printing, and circulating religious tracts amongst 
them in their own language. All our communications were through him to the 
people, as interpreter. 

“*19th.-Many breakfasted with Peter. After family worship, we had a 
second interview with some of the Indians, to see how many of them intended 
to make a public profession of love to Christ—having advised them on the pre- 
vious evening to spend most of the night in prayer and self-examination, while 
we engaged not to forget them. 

“ About half-past ten o’clock Peter took a large sea shell, (which, by being 
bored at both ends, answered well for a horn,) and, by blowing it, called the 
people up to worship. On entering the chapel, the pleasure and pain of the 


day commenced—pleasure from the interest of the occasion, and pain in having 
zy 2 
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to communicate through an interpreter. The first part of the service, that is, 
the dedicatory sermon, preceded by singing, reading, and prayer, devolved upon 
me. The second part of the service—that is, the dedicatory prayer, was offered 
by brother Parker, which was simple, earnest, and appropriate ; in it the people 
seemed to unite with intense feeling. After one hour’s intermission, the service 
was resumed. Brother Parker formed the church; I ordained one of their 
number, chosen by themselves, to the office of deacon ; after which we jointly 
administered the Lord’s Supper. It was a pleasing sight to see an Indian, 
American, and British minister thus united in the wilds of Canada, and 
Indians, Americans, and Britons surrounding the table of our common Lord, 
within a few miles of the very spot where so many rebels died only a few weeks 
ago. The solemnities of the day being closed, the people still lingered, as if 
unwilling to go. Many of them, doubtless, felt it to be the mount of trans- 
figuration.” 
AWARD OF THE PRIZES FOR TWO ESSAYS ON LAY AGENCY. 


The Rev. James Bennett, D. D., the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, D. D., and Joshua 
Wilson, Esq., the appointed adjudicators of the prizes offered by the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, for the two best Essays on the most ap- 
propriate methods of employing lay agency in the diffusion of the Gospel in 
connection with Congregational Churches, the first of one hundred guineas, and 
the second of twenty-five guineas, have unanimously assigned the former to an 
Essay, the author of which gives as his signature X. Y. Z., and who desires to re- 
main anonymous. His name has, however, been confided to one of the adju- 
dicators, who testifies to the respectability of the gentleman, and to the propriety 
of the reasons assigned for withholding his name from the public. The second 
Prize has been awarded to an Essay written by the Rev. Dr. Matheson, of Wol- 
verhampton. Both will be published without delay. The authors of the other 
essays may receive back their MSS., at any time, by the necessary application 
to the Secretary, at the Congregational Library. 


MEETING OF THE DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND ASSOCIATION, 


The Annual Meetings of the Durham and Northumberland Association, took 
place in the city of Durham, on Monday and Tuesday, the Ist and 2nd of April. 
A sermon was preached on Monday evening, in Framwellgate Chapel, by the 
Rev. J. W. Richardson, of Sunderland, from Matt. vi. 10. The meeting of 
ministers and delegates was held in the vestry of Claypath Chapel, on Tuesday 
morning, at ten o’clock. It was numerously attended and much important 
business was transacted. The reports from the various Home Missionary Sta- 
tions at Bishop Auckland, Richmond, Haydon Bridge, Ryton, and Easington 
Lane, were very satisfactory, indicating the gradual and steady progress of the 
several churches. It was determined to send a missionary to Rothbury, where 
an extensive and important sphere of labour exists. The public meeting was 
held in Claypath Chapel in the evening. The report was read by the Secretary, 
the Rev. A. Reid, of Newcastle, and a statement of the finances was presen 
by Mr. E. Charlton, of Newcastle, the Treasurer. The meeting was addressed 
by the Rev. Messrs. Douglass, of Durham; Froggatt, of Morpeth ; Evans, of 
Gateshead ; Caldwell, of Howdon Pans, Reid, of Newcastle, Anderson, of 
Easington Lane ; Munro, of Bishop Auckland ; and Richardson, of Sunderland. 


OPENING OF THE NEW INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, RAMSGATE. 


Highly interesting religious services were held on Monday, the 17th of April, 
1839, at the opening of the New Independent Chapel, under the pastoral minis- 
trations of the Rev. H. J. Bevis. 

A prayer meeting was held in the-new building, at 7 o'clock, when the Rev. 
Messrs. Spencer, Toomer, Rook, and Bevis, implored the Divine blessing on the 
coming services of the day. At eleven, a numerous congregation assembh 
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from the town and adjacent country, when the Rev. J. Rook, of Faversham, pre- 
sented an introductory prayer. The Rev. P. Thomson, M.A., of Chatham, 
read the Scriptures, and prayed. The Rev. James Stratten, of Paddington 
Chapel, preached from Matt. vi. 9. The Rev. T. Cramp, of St. Peter’s, (Baptist) 
closed the service by prayer. 

In the evening, at 6 o'clock, the Rev. W. Spencer, of Holloway, commenced 
the service, by reading the Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. Dr. Leifchild, of 
Craven Chapel, preached from Isaiah liv. 11,12. The Rev. J. Copley, of 
Eythorne, (Baptist) concluded the solemnities of the day by prayer. 

The interest felt in the services, was evinced by liberal collections, amounting 
to 127/. 4s. 6d. 

This handsome and spacious building, capable of seating 1200 persons, pro- 
vides accommodation for the congregation, aud for many visitors who frequent 
the healthful shores of this beautiful and improving watering place. 

















ORIGIN OF THE INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, NORTHALLERTON, 
YORKSHIRE, 





The statements made in our obituary notice, of the late George Hammond, Esq., 
respecting the erection of the chapel and pastoral house at Northallerton, though 
received from one of the parties concerned, do not appear to be correct, and as 
the honour of commencing that interest is due to the zeal and devotedness of 
another gentleman, with whom Mr. Hammond co-operated, we gladly insert the 


following explanatory letter : 
(To the Editor.) 


Srr,—I beg leave to correct some inaccuracies respecting the erection of the 
Independent Chapel, Northallerton, which appeared in your last number. Our 
highly esteemed friend, Mr. Hammond, was not born in that town, but at the 
village of Maunby, near the place. I became acquainted with him in 1811, 
while making an application for pecuniary aid in town, for the chapel at Stokes- 
ley, Yorkshire ; and nearly all the money which he has generously contributed 
to the Northallerton case, came through my hands, which may amount to 1200/. 
I know perfectly, that he remitted me a bill for 310/. to pay the contractor for 
the whole expense of the minister’s house. The site and chapel, I think, could 
not cost more than 1400/.; of this sum Mr. Michael Trousdale, now of Apple 
ton Wiske, formerly of Mickleby, near Whitby, has contributed more than 400/,, 
the remainder was given by the people at Northallerton, and a few friends in 
other places. 

The idea of erecting an Independent chapel in the town originated with Mr. 
Trousdale, who took a farm in the vicinity, for the express purpose of sustaining 
ministers of the Congregational order, and ultimately building achapel. At m 
suggestion an application was made to Mr. Hammond for his co-operation whic 
was gained, but on the consideration that his name should be unknown at the 
time, Both these devoted Christians have done well in the whole affair, and what 
they have done in this town, and in many similar cases, will abound to their 
account in the day of Christ. I am, yours respectfully, 

James Jackson. 
































Green Hammerton, April 13th, 1839. 









REMOVALS. 


The Rev. Alfred John Morris, of Stepney Chapel, Warrington, has accepted the 
unanimous call of the church at New Windsor, Salford, to become their stated 
pastor, and he will enter on his new sphere, in the beginning of June next. 

The Rev. Dr. Halley, Classical Tutor at Highbury College, has accepted an 
earnest and cordial invitation to the pastoral office in the church assembling at 
Mosley Street, Manchester, vacant by the lamented death of Dr. M‘All, 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND PHILANTHROPIC STATISTICS OF 
THE ISLAND OF GUERNSEY. 
(To the Editor. ) 

S1r,—Will you oblige me by inserting in your valuable Magazine, the fol. 
lowing facts and statements, chiefly abridged froma local paper. We have often 
been surprised at the want of information on the part of the uae of England, 
as to the physical and moral character of the Channel Islands. The only idea 
which numbers form of their exterior, is that of barren rocks, and their towns 
and villages are supposed to be the dwelling places of fishermen and smugglers, 
These notions, it is some satisfaction to know, do not prevail to any thing like 
the extent they once did, and the error, which lies on their surface, is diminishing 
every day'; both by means of the press, and the constant increase of visitors, 
“ Inglis’s Channel Islands” has done much towards setting Guernsey and Jer- 
sey in their a light, and attracting the attention of many, who either never 
thought of them, or thought wrongly ; and though he has left little to say as to 
their lovely scenery, their salubrity, their tasteful and elegant buildings, their 
plentiful provisions, their fruits and their flowers; though he has detailed their 
general history, political economy, and freedom from indirect taxation, as well 
as giving a general, and rather flattering testimony to the moral character of 
the natives; yet he has said but little of their ecclesiastical statistics and religi- 
ous institutions ; inclining, however, to the opinion that there was, especially in 
Guernsey, rather too much religion than too little. As frequent enquiries have 
been made as to the benevolent institutions and ecclesiastical provisions of the 
island, the following authentic accounts may furnish every needful information 
to those at a distance. It will be seen from the subjoined summary, what is the 
amount of provision made for the accommodation of the town of St. Peter’s 
Port, our little capital, and what are the relative proportions of its different de- 
nominations. 

Episcopalians. 
Sittings. Sunday Scholars. 

Parochial Church, Rev. N. Carey, the Dean . 1097 2 379 
St. James’ do. Rev. —— Hawtrey . . . 12405 
St. John’s do. Rev. E.G.Carr . . . . . 600 
Trinity Chapel, Rev. F. Jeremie . + + + 636 
Bethel Chapel, Rev.C. Taylor . . . . . 304 

3877 

Wesleyan Methodists. 

Ebenezer Chapel, (various). . . . . . . 1074 
Le Marchant, St. Chapel, do. (French) . . . 503 
Wesley Chapel, (French and English) do. . . 250 


1827 

Independents. 
Eldad Chapel, Rev. W. Wild . . . . . . 768 
New Street Chapel, (French) Rev. J.S. Hine . 710 
Clifton Chapel, Rev. W.Laxon . . . . . 248 


1726 


Methodist New Connection. 
Zion Ney ly . (various)... .. . 554 


Preaching-room  .. . . 194 


—_—— 


748 


— 


Hospital- 
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Various. Sittings. | Sunday Scholars. 


Bible Christiane «6. 1 ww ew ww te 380 100 
Primitive Methodists. . . - . .. . . 300 70 
id's «6 <«-6 ¢ @ a a - 180 
Roman Catholics ‘ + ee GO 

. 200 


Baptists ”-/- 2 oe". < 
Unitarians . . . . . 
Bethel Union . . . 


e © «© «© « 100 
os ‘e%s) Oe 


—— —_—_— 


— nea = 
. 
. 


1580 170 

Total. 
Episcopalians 3877 719 
Dissenters . 5881 951 
9758 1670 








In looking over these details, it must be seen that there can be no lack of 
places of worship in this town. Out of a population of 13,893, there is accom- 
modation for 9,758 adult individuals. If this state of things is brought into 
comparison with that of the most privileged town in Great Britain, it will, per- 
haps, stand without a parallel. In your own metropolis you have a frightful de- 
ficiency ; 243,473 sittings, short of yg he the entire population, which is the 
required provision. In the town of St. Peter’s, we have a perfect contrast, an 
error, if it may be so called, on the other side; the accommodation is greater 
than the necessity demands, amounting to more than two-thirds of the whole 
population. In the country parishes the provision is still larger, being an 
aggregate accommodation for at least 8,500 persons, out of a population of 
10,436! We question whether a spot can be found in Christendom more richly 
supplied, and supplied on the whole, both in town and country, with more faith- 
ful and effective ministerial instruction than the Island of Guernsey. The 
religious and benevolent institutions of Guernsey correspond to its ecclesiastical 
— and evince as great a superiority over most other places; let the fol- 
lowing list show :— 

Missionary Societies. Bible Societies, including Sales. 
fn ¢€ £ s. d. 
Church Missionary Society 425 1 11 | British and Foreign . . 415 3 10 
Wesleyan ditto. . . . 425 11 2 Guernseyditto. . . . 108 16 10 











London ditto . . . . 100 0 O Trinitarian ditto . . . 9714 0 
MethodistNewConnection 63 17 © | Navaland Military . . 7 0 O 
Smaller Societies . . . 86 7 0 | 
£1,100 17 1 £628 14 8 
hh Ra: aS a, 
Various. 
s. d. Sad. 
Sunday and other Schools 502 3 7 | Societé Evangelique. . 90 0 0 
Society for promoting Irish Society ~~ « « @& & ® 
Christianity among the Irish Scripture Readers . 33 5 Of 
Jews . 2. . . . . 18013 5 | Christian Knowledge So- 
Provident Society . , .235 0 O0| ciety... . .. 37 8 9 
Bethel Union , . . . 34 2 11 Society for promoting Fe- 
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To this must be added what is raised by occasional collections and contribu- 
tions for other smaller societies publishing no report, and for societies in Eng- 
land and Ireland having no committee, amounting at least to 500/, making 
together a total of 3618/. 5s. 5d. for the combined objects of religion and 
humanity. When it is remembered, such efforts are made annually out of a 
—— of 24,000 souls, it cannot be said that the Island of Guernsey is g 

arren or uncultivated waste. It possesses much in every respect to render it an 
object of considerable attraction; and though circumscribed in its limits, it 
affords sufficient scope for the exercise of christian energies, and the enjoyment 
of christian privileges. Hoping these communications may not prove altogether 
unacceptable to your readers. I am, Sir, 

Yours truly, 

St. Peter’s, Guernsey, W. Wi. 

April 12th, 1839. 
RECENT DEATHS. 

April 4, died at Chesham, Bucks, after a short, but severe illness, aged 49, 
the Rev. Joun Hatt, more than twenty-two years the beloved pastor of the 
Congregational Church in that town. 

That gospel which he had so long preached, and the spirit of which he mani- 
fested in his life, enabled him to triumph, in the prospect of eternity, and to 
meet death undismayed. 

On the following Wednesday, the remains of this excellent minister were re- 
moved from his late residence to the adjoining chapel, where he had so long and 
faithfully preached the glorious gospel of Christ, followed by a numerous train 
of weeping friends. The Rev. W. Tomlin, Chesham, commenced the service by 
reading and prayer. The Rev. J. Stephenson, Chesham, gave out the 173d 
Hymn, Cong. H. B. The Rev. J. J. Freeman, Walthamstow, delivered an 
appropriate and affecting address. The Rev. W. Payne, Chesham, gave out the 
320th, Cong. H. B. After which, the body was conveyed to rest, in the same 
grave, with the remains of his revered mother; and the Rev. W. Harris, Wal- 
lingford, concluded the solemn and affecting service with prayer. May this un- 
expected and painful bereavement, so deeply and generally felt in tle town and 
neighbourhood, induce many to consider their latter end, and prepare to meet 
our departed brother in the mansions of endless felicity ! 

Died at Reading, Berks, March 26th, in the 75th year of his age, the Rev. 
ArcurBaLp DovuGtas, for forty-three years the beloved Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church assembling in Broad Street Chapel. We intend to present our 
readers with interesting particulars of the life and death of this excellent minister 
in our next number. 

Died at Tooting, Surrey, March 8th, in the 56th year of his age, after a long 
and painful sickness, the Rev. Witttam Henry, late Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in that village. 

Mr. Henry was a native of Scotland, and was introduced to the ministry in 
connection with the Congregational Union of that country. He settled at Toot- 
ing in 1823, and held the office of Corresponding Secretary to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society for many years. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 

Favours have been received from Rev. Drs. Fletcher —Ualley—Clunie. Also 
from Rev. Messrs. S. Thodey—W. Moorhouse—W. Wild —W. Davis —J. Jack- 
son—Thomas Milner—Thomas Morell—L, Hall—J. J. Freeman—C. N. Davies 
—J. Clayton, Jun.—J. Morison—Alyernon Wells—W. Roaf. 

And from Messrs. J. Wilks—Thomas Phipson—-J. Pearsall—T. T. Sadler— 
J. Jennings. —Joshua Wilson—A. 

Mr. Roaf’s letter of March 27th, did not reach us till one month after date. 
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